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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1953 


THE sixty-eighth annual meeting of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society was held at Marymount College, 221 East 71st 
Street, New York City, on October 27, 1953, at 8:30 P.M. The 
meeting was called to order by the Right Reverend Philip J. 
Furlong, who acted as temporary chairman. After dispensing 
with the reading of reports of other officers of the society, the 
chairman called upon Mr. George B. Fargis, the secretary, who 
presented the report of the nominating committee. The candi- 
dates were as follows: honorary president, His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman; president, A. Paul Levack, Ph.D. ; vice-presi- 
dent, the Right Reverend Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D.; treasurer, 
Mr. Charles H. Ridder; secretary, Mr. George B. Fargis; and 
editor of publications, the Reverend James A. Reynolds, Ph.D. 
The committee also proposed, as directors for three years: Mr. 
Joseph C. Driscoll, the Right Reverend Thomas J. McMahon, 
P.A., John J. Meng, Ph.D., and Arthur F. J. Remy, Ph.D. Upon 
motion made by the Reverend John H. Harrington and seconded 
by Charles H. Ridder, the secretary was directed to cast one bal- 
lot for the candidates. 

President Levack then assumed the chairmanship of the meet- 
ing. After expressing gratitude to the members for his reelection, 
Dr. Levack presented the speaker of the evening, the Reverend 
Guillaume de Bertier de Sauvigny, C.J.M., a Eudist priest and 
professor of modern and contemporary history at the Catholic 
University of Paris. Father de Bertier’s researches have been 
centered mainly on the history of France at the beginning of 
the 19th century, a period of intense anticlericalism. Of his major 
study, Le Comte Ferdinand de Bertier (1782-1864) et L’Enigme de 
la Congrégation, published in 1948, Professor Artz has remarked: 
“This work . . . is indispensable for anyone interested in the 
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Bourbon Restoration in France, indeed for any student of the 
whole post-Napoleonic world.” Father de Bertier has also taught 
French Church history of the 19th century in Paris and more re- 
cently at Ottawa University. Sponsored by the Catholic University 
of America, he was invited to the United States under the Univer- 
sities Exchange Program. His address of the evening, entitled 
“French Anticlericalism since the Great Revolution: a Tentative 
Interpretation,” is printed elsewhere in this volume. 

At the conclusion of Father de Bertier’s paper, Dr. Levack, in 
expressing the gratitude and congratulations of the members 
of the society present, drew a comparison between the French 
situation as described by the speaker and the American scene. 
The Church in France, he noted, has had to fight to secure its 
liberties; the Church in the United States has fought to retain 
them. 

After a period of questioning from the audience, addressed to 
Father de Bertier, and of public discussion, Monsignor Furlong 
spoke as personal representative of His Eminence Cardinal Spell- 
man, honorary president of the society, who was at the moment 
in Europe, “making history,” as Monsignor Furlong observed. 
The monsignor, in thanking the speaker of the evening, expressed 
his admiration for the token of high scholarship he presented. 
There being no further business, the members and their guests ad- 
journed at 10:15 P.M. 


FRENCH ANTICLERICALISM SINCE THE 
GREAT REVOLUTION: A TENTATIVE 
INTERPRETATION* 


By GUILLAUME DE BERTIER DE SAvuviIGNY, C.J.M. 


The Church, in its origin and in its mission, is divine. It is 
also human and consequently subject to weaknesses and errors 
in its representatives. Thus more than once in the history of the 
Church the faults of men have erected a screen between souls and 
the Gospel. While this thought is disturbing for true followers 
of Christ, it leads them to a salutary examination of conscience: 
if, after all, some of the reproaches are well founded, would it not 
be wise, and imperative, to examine them carefully? 

The history of the Church in France during the 19th century 
provides a field particularly favorable for a study of anticlerical- 
ism. Here is a typical example of a people anciently and com- 
pletely Christianized. Here the Church endured the most violent 
and varied attacks ever launched against it in the midst of a Cath- 
olic nation. The very word anticlericalism is of French origin; 
and the mentality it signifies, carried by the prestige of the French 
language and culture, has influenced other peoples and given birth 
to similar movements elsewhere. ; 

In dealing with anticlericalism one must make a clear distinc- 
tion between government action and public opinion, or rather, a 
fraction of public opinion. Governmental anticlericalism is easy 
to recognize and to describe; it appears in precise facts. Anti- 
clerical public opinion, on the other hand, is more difficult to 
detect and to define; it is expressed by thousands of divers means, 
and at times it is not expressed at all, although it does exist, for 
example, in a country where the press is controlled by a govern- 
ment favorable to the Church. In such an instance history, which 
is based principally on written sources, is practically disarmed. 
Another difference: in a country like France in the 19th century, 
with its long succession of various regimes separated by radical 





* This paper was read at the annual public meeting of the society, held at 
Marymount College, New York City, October 27, 1953. Father de Bertier 
de Sauvigny is a Eudist priest and professor of modern and contemporary 
history at the Catholic University of Paris (Institut Catholique). 
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revolutions, government anticlericalism moved through very 
definite phases. Each new administration modified more or less 
fundamentally the religious policy of its predecessor. Public 
opinion, however, could not accomplish such sudden veerings; 
its evolution is naturally continuous and gradual. All that can be 
observed in it are tendencies. As a consequence, it may well 
happen that anticlericalism in the government does not coincide 
with that of public opinion. A regime, especially an autocratic 
one, may easily carry out a religious policy contrary to what 
the majority of the nation would demand if allowed to speak its 
mind. 

Such was the situation in France on the eve of the great Revo- 
lution. The government of His Most Christian Majesty could 
not have been more favorable toward the Church, at least in prin- 
ciple. Church and state were intimately linked, even united in 
their common task of assuring the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of their subjects. The clergy occupied a highly privileged posi- 
tion in the nation; it was the first of the three estates. The King, 
who was crowned by the bishops, had as his first duty the pro- 
tection of the Catholic religion and its ministers. In return, the 
latter were to assist him with their moral influence, preaching 
submission to the sovereign as an essential obligation of Chris- 
tians and often playing a useful role in the administration of the 
kingdom. Government anticlericalism did not exist, except con- 
cerning the distant head of the Church, the Pope. And from the 
Pope the King, upheld by the bishops whom he had appointed, re- 
fused to tolerate interference in the Church of France. The King had 
control of the Church, and the Pope was neither heeded nor 
obeyed except in purely doctrinal matters. So great was the fear 
of Roman intervention that the King had not hesitated to de- 
prive the Church of one of its most effective instruments when 
he had brought about, a few years previously, the disbanding of 
the Jesuits and had subjected them to procedures both calumnious 
and dire. The Jesuits were uncompromising champions of papal 
authority, and the royal will would not admit that any of its 
subjects, even an ecclesiastic, could escape its power by invoking 
a higher authority. Church and state were so intimately fused that 
it was difficult to separate the two domains, spiritual and tem- 
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poral. Obedience to the King included obedience to the Church, 
and vice versa. Whoever attempted to dissociate the two fideli- 
ties must necessarily have appeared a danger to national unity, 
a traitor, an element to be suppressed. Moreover, the fact that 
the Pope was then a temporal, as well as a spiritual, sovereign 
obviously added to the royal distrust. Thus the first aspect of gov- 
ernment anticlericalism in France of the old regime is called Gal- 
licanism: the priest was sometimes a suspect person because he 
prized his allegiance to the Roman Church above that which he 
gave the state. 

But what did the people think? Public opinion at the time was 
represented by a small minority who voiced their opinions in the 
salons of Paris and the provinces, in literary societies, and in 
Masonic lodges. In this superficial stratum of the nation one 
probably could discern a feeling rather more antireligious than 
anticlerical. The same individuals, Voltaire for example, who 
condemned religion were quite amiable toward the clerics among 
their associates and did not envision changing the existing social 
and political order of which the Church was an integral part. 
Most frequently, reproaches addressed to the clergy concerned 
intolerance, ignorance, hypocrisy. Voltaire, in his tragedy Cdipe, 
drew applause for these lines: 


Our priests are not what empty-headed people surmise, 
It is our credulity that makes them appear wise.! 


Indeed, antireligious writers of the time had scant complaint on 
the grounds of intolerance: the French clergy had more or less 
absorbed current ideas launched by the philosophes. Chamfort, an 
ill-natured wit of the 18th century, wrote, with some exaggera- 
tion: “A pastor must have a little faith, otherwise he would be 
considered a hypocrite; yet not too much, otherwise he would 
be deemed intolerant. A vicar general will smile at a thrust 
against religion; the bishop will laugh at it outright; and a cardi- 
nal will add to it a quip of his own.” 

The priests could not seriously be called ignorant; it would 
have been difficult to find a body of men better educated than the 

1“Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense, 


Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.” 
Voltaire, Gidipe, act IV, scene 1. 
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French clergy of the period, more zealous in instructing others in 
all branches of knowledge, human and divine. Practically all edu- 
cation of youth was in the custody of the Church, and there seemed 
to be widespread satisfaction with the arrangement. If the cleric 
was hated by some, it was not on account of his status or his per- 
sonal action but because he represented a hated moral order. Why 
should anyone be upset by the exceptional privileges he enjoyed? 
The whole of ancient society was founded on these privileges, and 
most of the people constituting the cultivated class also benefited 
from this social inequality. 

But what of the masses, the people? What did they think? The 
answer would be difficult, or impossible, if we did not have a list 
of complaints brought to the Estates General in 1789 by the Third 
Estate. The people in general, the document notes, love their 
“good pastors’ and have confidence in them. The people ask no 
change in the honorable status granted to the clergy by the social 
and the political order. The only reasons for complaint are finan- 
cial: the clergy is rich, very rich; its property comprises one-tenth 
of the national territory. While this wealth is serving the nation 
in supporting education and various public charities, churchmen 
do not contribute an equitable share to the burden of the state. In 
fact, clerics are exempt from taxes and escape all the vexing ex- 
actions that bear down upon poor folk. Moreover, the load is in- 
creased by the tithes that tradition allows to be imposed for the 
subsistence of the clergy. The people are scandalized also by the 
financial inequality existing among clerics themselves: why should 
their country pastor live almost in poverty while his bishop, a 
lordly squire, enjoys a princely income and a life of luxury? Look 
also to the many monasteries that have accumulated through the 
centuries; they have title to the richest farm lands, the incomes 
from which seem to have no other purpose than to support idle 
monks. “Fat as a monk!” Such a popular thrust throws light on 
the attitude of a peasantry who were seldom able fully to satisfy 
their own physical hunger. It is a striking fact that the regions of 
France that showed most bitter anticlericalism during the Revo- 
lution and throughout the 19th century were precisely those where 
the monastic holdings were most extensive. 

What then, on the eve of the Revolution, were the principal 
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roots of anticlericalism? In government circles, allegiance to 
Rome; among educated circles won over to rationalism, the re- 
ligious activity of the priesthood ; among the people, the excessive 
and ill-used wealth of churchmen. 

The Revolution quickly eliminated this last grievance, by most 
radical methods. In a few months the clergy was deprived of its 
tax exemptions and its tithes; all its real estate was seized by 
the state in an effort to avert complete financial disaster; and in 
exchange the government promised to pay ecclesiastics a fitting 
salary. Religious orders were suppressed and all their possessions 
sold for the benefit of the state. Such measures stirred up only 
verbal protests on the part of the victims; they did not touch the 
standard of living of pastors and curates. The bishops, more dis- 
astrously affected, being nobles, were bound by a code of good 
breeding in aristocracy not to lay too much stress on money mat- 
ters. One of the deputies in the Assembly aptly expressed preva- 
lent opinion: “If they are deprived of their golden cross they 
shall take a wooden one; it is a wooden cross that has saved the 
world.’* In reality, the spoliation, by reducing the clergy to a 
more apostolic poverty, deprived anticlericalism of one of its pre- 
ferred arguments. Indeed, the accusation of excessive wealth does 
not reappear until the end of the 19th century, when it lasted but 
a short period and was directed only against the religious congre- 
gations. 

The development of revolutionary policies was to raise another, 
more tenacious accusation that harassed the French Church for 
more than a century. The religious establishment, it was asserted, 
served reactionary politics. It had not been so during the first 
days of the Revolution, in June 1789: then, in fact, it was the pro- 
gressive attitude of the clergy in the Estates General that swung 
the balance in favor of the Third Estate, occasioned the capitula- 
tion of the King, and hastened the establishment of the National 


2 Count de Montlosier: “Si on leur 6te leur croix d’or, ils prendront une 
croix de bois; c’est une croix de bois qui a sauvé le monde.” The abridged 
records of the proceedings of the National Assembly, as given in the 
Moniteur, do not provide authentic proof that the words were actually said 
as quoted here, but they are reported in every biography of Montlosier. 
e.g., Michaud, Biographie Universelle (1854 ed.), XXIX, 158. 
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Constituent Assembly. But now this same Assembly, not satisfied 
with having deprived the clergy of its wealth, pretended to reform 
it according to preconceived and chimerical plans, without con- 
sulting the Pope. The result was the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, a scheme which, if applied, would have created a schis- 
matic national church, like the Church of England in the earliest 
period of its separation. All but five of the bishops and the ma- 
jority of the clergy refused to submit to this constitution. What 
the old regime had been wise enough to avoid, namely, to oblige 
ecclesiastics to choose between their devotion to the Pope and 
their loyalty to the state, now, through lack of foresight and of 
understanding of the essence of Catholicism, the revolutionary 
Assembly provoked. Thereby it led the Revolution into violence 
and ultimately into ruin. Loyal priests were shorn of their posi- 
tions and salaries, expelled from their presbyteries, imprisoned, 
and exiled, all for contempt of the law. In such straits the clergy, 
as might be expected, allied itself anew with the aristocrats and 
other partisans of the old order who had already endured similar 
treatment. 

The French clergy who would have been ready to support a 
liberal monarchy now fell back toward the old way as the last 
guarantee of safety for religion. When the persecution became 
bloody it struck down indiscriminately royalists and priests. Many 
died at the guillotine, in public massacres, aboard convict ships, in 
prison, and in Guiana. And the pretext for the executions was 
monotonously the same: “these rebellious priests” were poor pa- 
triots, supporters of tyranny and of aristocracy, the agents of 
Pitt and Cobourg and of all who wanted to crush the Revolution. 
The accusers went so far as to pretend in 1792 that churchmen 
clad in the Austrian uniform had been found dead on the battle- 
field where they opposed the French armies. To mislead the 
people, the Jacobins denounced priests as exploiters of supersti- 
tion and broadcast in the revolutionary press vile accusations of 
immorality. Obviously all this influenced the thinking and the 
mood of the people, especially in Paris. Yet the majority of 
Catholics had come into closer association with their priests be- 
cause of the persecution itself. They had seen them defying 
fatigue, peril, and even death to carry on their ministry; in tragic 
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darkness such heroism was preparing the rebirth of a church puri- 
fied by fire and blood. 

In 1799 Bonaparte seized the reins of government. Within a 
few months he had saved France from anarchy and laid the foun- 
dations of the modern state. Although not himself a believer, he 
appreciated the moral force inherent in the Church and decided 
to use it for his own purposes, to make it a part of his system. 
Pope Pius VII welcomed an opportunity of restoring religion in 
France and signed the Concordat of 1801, an act that was to 
regulate relations between church and state for more than a cen- 
tury. 

The state gave the Church protection and a minimum of mate- 
rial security in its “Budget for Religious Cults.” Thus it placed 
the Church in a subordinate position, in which the priest was 
merely a policeman charged with maintaining moral order and the 
bishop a violet prefect who transmitted to him the orders of the 
ministry. The priests appeared to be government officials, not 
very well paid or highly considered, strictly confined to their 
churches by a definitely laical and very often atheistical adminis- 
tration. In such circumstances there was little field for militant 
anticlericalism. What there was showed itself mostly in the ranks 
of the governing class of civil and military officials sprung from 
the Revolution and was expressed in a sort of condescending 
contempt: the churchman was needed to assure the docility of ig- 
norant people until the time when the light of reason would 
sufficiently dispel the darkness of superstition. Let him keep his 
place and no one would molest him. 

Was there any popular anticlericalism? Yes, undoubtedly, 
owing to the fact that the mere will of the emperor could not 
destroy the effects of the Revolution in the minds of the people 
as easily as it had in civil institutions. But we know very little 
about it because Napoleon was not the man to allow free expres- 
sion of criticism about his pastors, any more than about his other 
officials. Even his conflict with the Pope after 1809 did not alter 
his attitude toward the French clergy, and the latter, for the most 
part, ignored the gravity of the quarrel. 

The restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 opened a new phase 
in relations between church and state. The royal government, 
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pretending to reestablish the old union of throne and altar, pro- 
tected, supported, and encouraged Catholicism by all the means 
at its disposal. Nobility of the old regime, invading offices of 
the civil administration, became the dominant class; and, signifi- 
cantly, it was an aristocracy no longer sceptic and corrupt, like 
the one that had danced on the volcano before 1789. Hardship 
had brought the best of them back to God, and now they were 
molding opinion. Under the restoration it was considered fash- 
ionable and up-to-date, in the social world, to be devout, just as it 
was fashionable, under Louis XVI, to vaunt one’s unbelief. Scant 
evidence, therefore, appears of anticlericalism in government or in 
society. 

The middle class, on the other hand, tradesmen and shopkeep- 
ers, developed a feeling of anticlericalism more intense than at 
any other time, more vicious in its attacks, more widespread in 
the number of minds won over, and more varied in its manifesta- 
tion. The press, literature, the theatre, popular songs, and illus- 
trations breathe hatred of priests and particularly of Jesuits. 
What are the roots of this new anticlericalism? First a political 
reason. The liberal bourgeoisie and all those opposed to royal 
government included among their enemies the clergy as firm sup- 
porters of the government. They detested every ecclesiastic as an 
instrument of reactionary politics. The more the government hon- 
ored him and increased his influence, the more they reproached 
him for his temporal ambition and the direct power he obtained 
by his recommendations to administrators. It was said that voca- 
tion to the priesthood was a road open to hypocrites who aspired 
to rise in society. 

The bourgeoisie resented also the efforts made by the govern- 
ment in accord with the clergy to impose a Catholic facade on a 
people partly unbelieving. Endeavors of missionaries to bring 
agnostics and the lukewarm back to the practice of religion ap- 
peared a violation of the liberty of conscience written into the 
constitution. The Jesuits, back in France with the permission of 
the King, suffered special attack. As formerly, their allegiance 
to Rome, expressed in the word “ultramontanism’’, rose as a re- 
proach to them. In addition, the already monotonous accusations 
of clerical immorality continued. Finally, to stigmatize the alli- 
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ance of the royalist party with the clergy, the bourgeoisie forged 
the malignant phrase “priest party” as though there were no 
greater shame or insult than to be associated with the representa- 
tives of the Church. 

In such conditions the revolution of 1830, overthrowing the 
government of Charles X, was marred by violent explosion of 
popular anticlericalism. The unrelenting campaign waged by the 
liberal press had influenced even a part of the uneducated masses 
who now ransacked the archbishop’s residence in Paris, as well 
as the seminary and various religious houses. In many places 
the citizenry tore down the monumental crosses erected by mis- 
sionaries at crossroads and in public squares. Priests, for fear of 
insult, could no longer appear in the streets wearing the soutane. 

The government of Louis Philippe, composed of a majority of 
unbelievers, while it put an end to the privileged position of the 
clergy, did not dare to touch the concordat. It also refrained from 
any persecution, perhaps as much through genuine moderation as 
through scorn. To many educated persons Catholicism seemed a 
surviving anachronism, an inoffensive superstition that was soon 
to expire and one that should be left to die in peace. But such 
was not to be. The last years of the reign saw the Catholics, or- 
ganized and animated by Montalembert, peer of France, demand- 
ing with vigor establishment of true liberty in education and the 
destruction of the university monopoly installed by Napoleon. In 
the ensuing battle the Catholics overcame in part their inferiority 
complex resulting from the 1830 revolution. Montalembert made 
bold to assert in the House of Peers: “We are sons of the Cru- 
saders, and we will not back down before the sons of Voltaire!” 
The government, however, evaded all their demands, and the 
Catholics, at the close of the reign, considered themselves em- 
phatic adversaries of the regime. And since their claims were 
based on the principle of liberty, the slogan of the liberal opposi- 
tion, public opinion began to regard the clergy with increasing 
sympathy. 

Other elements contributed to the new, favorable attitude to- 
ward the Church. The conferences of Notre Dame, inaugurated 
by Lacordaire, proved remarkably successful in bringing back to 
the practice of religion a part of the student body sensitive to 
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the prestige of romanticism. The writings of the forerunners of 
social Catholicism, searching for a Christian solution of labor prob- 
lems which had been neglected by the triumphant bourgeoisie, as 
well as the charitable work done by numerous religious institu- 
tions, were beginning to make an impression. Especially was this 
true of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, founded by a 
young professor of the Sorbonne, Frederic Ozanam. 

Such developments explain why the revolution of 1848 was not 
accompanied by the antireligious manifestations that had stained 
the upheaval of 1830. On the contrary, the clergy was on the side 
of the victors. The government of the Second Republic multiplied 
marks of respect for religion, and in many places the clergy was 
called upon to bless the trees of liberty. The heroic death of the 
archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Affre, who was slain when he 
placed himself between the forces of order and the insurgents 
during the terrible labor uprising in June 1848, spread over the 
whole French priesthood a halo of reverence. 

Without delay the Church took advantage of this generally 
favorable attitude and obtained from the Second Republic what 
both the monarchy and the bourgeoisie of Louis Philippe had per- 
sistently refused: freedom to set up Catholic secondary schools. 
Permission to do so was granted by the Falloux Law, named for 
the minister who sponsored it; and the new schools were to be- 
come, eventually, a powerful instrument to reconquer the bour- 
geois class, traditionally faithless and Voltairian since the opening 
of the century. 

Another factor also helped at this time to bring the bourgeoisie 
back to the Church: fear of socialism. The mass of workers cre- 
ated by the new-born heavy industry, being miserably underpaid 
and without defense against the greed of their employers, were 
turning toward ideologies that promised to improve conditions by 
seizing the fortunes accumulated by the proprietor class. Fear of 
the “reds”, those new barbarians menacing civilization, impelled 
the bourgeoisie toward the Church, in which they recognized the 
only institution which could, by its moral influence, set an obsta- 
cle to the progress of socialism. The Church accepted, perhaps a lit- 
tle too readily, this dubious alliance with the “Christians of Fear.” 
By preaching submission to established authority it seemed to 
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countenance the very real injustices perpetrated by the bourgeoisie. 
Just as at the beginning of the century churchmen had become 
identified with political reaction, so now they became intimately 
associated with social conservatism. It was a costly error, whose 
consequences the Church in France endures even today. 

At the time, nevertheless, the situation brought the Church 
great advantages. When Louis Napoleon, by his coup d’état of 
December 2, 1851, seized power under the pretext of saving the 
social order, the French clergy in general approved him warmly. 
Thus, through channels of social reaction, they found themselves 
again in the atmosphere of political reaction they had momen- 
tarily abandoned just before 1848. 

Under the Second Empire the clergy, along with the army, 
proved to be one of the pillars of the dictatorial regime; and on 
this account the government showered it with consideration and 
material advantages. The budget for religion was increased; and 
religious congregations were allowed rapidly to multiply, accu- 
mulating again vast holdings in real estate. Such governmental 
clericalism, as might be expected, aroused a new wave of hos- 
tility among enemies of the regime. Masonic lodges, tolerated 
by Napoleon III, became centers of republican opposition to the 
Church and to the Empire, as well as training schools of many 
future leaders of the nation, notably, Gambetta, Jules Ferry, 
Clemenceau. Anticlericalism discovered a new philosophical basis 
in the prodigious progress of science: it seemed that the universe 
could be expected soon to surrender all its secrets. History, 
philology, archaeology were daily raising new questions and novel 
objections against Catholic traditions. And ecclesiastical science 
was then unable to reply in a satisfactory manner. The French 
clergy was threatened by a danger that had been growing for 
many years and of which it was unaware. Under the old regime 
churchmen were to be found among scholars of the first rank; 
now the bishops were consecrating all their resources of personnel 
and money to reconstruction of organized worship and institu- 
tions. They regarded intellectuals with a certain distrust; even a 
cardinal archbishop of Lyons could remark that he would not 
know what to do with learned priests. 

As a consequence, teaching in the minor seminaries was shame- 
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fully behind the times when compared with the advances of secu- 
lar science. Professors were still fighting the old errors of the 
18th century, without heed to new and serious challenges. To the 
objections of Bible critics coming from the German universities 
the only answer of the clergy was loud and eloquent denunciation 
and empty protest. Intelligence, science, and progress seemed to 
be the exclusive lot of unbelievers, whose leaders, Michelet, 
Quinet, Hugo, Proudhon, Auguste Comte, Littré, Renan, Taine, 
Sainte-Beuve, waged relentless war against dogma and its strong- 
hold, the Catholic Church. One spokesman, later to serve as a 
minister of the Third Republic, solemnly declared: ‘Today it is 
no longer permissible to be intelligent and a Catholic.’ 

In such circumstances the picture of the Catholic priest pre- 
sented by anticlericals of the period seemed accurate enough: he 
was intellectually an ignorant tenant of ancient theories rejected 
by modern science, a partisan of political reaction, and a mainstay 
of social conservatism. Armed with this triple accusation French 
anticlericalism was to prosper and to grow until the end of the 
century. 

Political events that followed the fall of the Second Empire 
and marked the difficult birth of the Third Republic only helped 
to deepen the chasm between the Church and the French Gov- 
ernment. A constituent assembly, elected under abnormal condi- 
tions and under pressure of a war to be ended, was composed of 
a majority of Catholic monarchists who aroused against them- 
selves the democratic instinct of the people by trying vainly to 
restore the monarchy of Charles X in the person of his grand- 
son, the Count of Chambord, Henry V. They also ran counter 
to the prevalent pacifism of the nation by proposing an interven- 
tion in support of the temporal power of the Pope. The republi- 
cans, directed by Gambetta, took advantage of such mistakes and 
maneuvered skillfully. Speaking to farmers, Gambetta asked if 
they wanted their sons to risk death in order to reestablish the 
medieval power of the papacy over a temporal state that had 


3“T] n’est plus permis d’étre intelligent et catholique.’ The words are 
ascribed to Allain-Targé, who later became a minister of finance and then 
of the interior under the Third Republic, by Adrien Dansette, Histoire re- 
ligieuse de la France contemporaine (2 ed., 1951), I, 249. 
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nothing to do with the interests of religion. Did they want tithes 
and feudal rights resurrected? Did they want to see priests domi- 
nate the government once again? “Clericalism, there is the 
enemy !”” Only a republic could assure them liberty at home and 
peace abroad. 

The Assembly, unsuccessful in restoring the monarchy, strove 
to establish as conservative a republic as possible. To this end they 
appointed, as leader of the state, Marshal MacMahon, an old 
soldier of the monarchy and the Second Empire. But ensuing 
elections opened the way for republicans to win one by one posi- 
tions of power: the chamber of deputies, the senate, and finally 
the presidency of the Republic in 1879. The new leaders took 
immediate steps to make the clergy pay dearly for their alliance 
with reaction. While it is not necessary here to recount the 
events of this persecution, one must note that at times it was cun- 
ning and hidden, at other times bold and public. The adversaries 
of the Church, enlightened by experience, were careful to avoid 
bloodshed, violence, and anything which might revolt the generous 
feelings and common sense of the people. They dealt their most 
effective blows against Catholic schools, under the pretext that 
such institutions raised up enemies of the republican regime and 
of progress. Religious congregations provided another target. 
Against them special complaints were voiced in an effort to sepa- 
rate their case from that of the diocesan priests. The religious, it 
was said, constituted an enclave within the state; the concordat of 
Napoleon, negotiated at a time when there could be no question 
of restoring the religious orders, afforded no means of controlling 
them. They had since developed almost outside the law and had 
been merely tolerated by previous governments. Congregations 
depended upon the Pope, a foreign power whose interests might 
well be in conflict with those of the French nation. It is easy here 
to recognize the old Gallican spirit. The landed wealth of the 
religious bodies, free of inheritance taxes, provided another com- 
plaint: the “billions of the congregations” was one of the lures 
dangled before the public by the Freemasons in order to obtain a 
vote to suppress the societies and to seize their possessions. 

The persecution reached its climax in the first years of the 
20th century, after the Dreyfus affair had divided the country 
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into two violently hostile camps. Catholics and their clergy gen- 
erally had supported the conservatives and the army in their 
terrible judiciary mistake. Moreover, republicans of the left, after 
exhausting all legal rigors against the Catholic schools and re- 
ligious congregations, turned finally against the diocesan clergy. 
Until then the latter had enjoyed the protection of the concordat 
and the respect even of republicans for their usefulness as a 
means of control. The Freemasons, however, decided at last to 
abolish the concordat, hoping that the Church, left to the resources 
of its faithful, would no longer be able to maintain its institutions 
and continue its work. The measure was heralded in the press by 
a propaganda campaign raising once again the familiar charges of 
immorality and in general tending to belittle the priest in the 
eyes of the people. 

In 1905 the separation of church and state was accomplished. 
As a result, ecclesiastics lost what remained of their prestige as 
officials of the government ; more practically, they lost also their state 
salaries and possession of their bishops’ residences, seminaries, and 
presbyteries. In indignation Catholics showed themselves ready 
to defend their churches even at the cost of blood, so strikingly, 
indeed, that the government of Clemenceau, while denying them 
legal title, was constrained to allow them the use of the buildings. 
Nevertheless, by 1914 the Freemasons had all but realized their 
program; all possible harm to the clergy under existing condi- 
tions of society and institutions had been accomplished. To have 
proceeded further would have made it necessary to imprison and 
to shed blood. 

But blood was soon to be shed, by French priests on the battle- 
fields of the First World War and in defense of the very nation 
that had just despoiled, persecuted, and exiled them. The event 
marked the ebb of anticlericalism. In fact, the great war brought 
a turning point in the evolution of anticlerical feeling in France, 
the beginning of a recession that still continues. One after an- 
other the arguments on which hostile propaganda was based 
crumbled. Religious had been represented as second-rate citizens, 
ever suspect because they obeyed papal orders. Yet these same 
religious returned as Frenchmen from their exile to offer them- 
selves in the service of the fatherland. Priests, both religious 
and diocesan, had been depicted as incomplete human beings, de- 
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humanized by an abnormal life. Now amid the solidarity of ex- 
istence in the trenches Frenchmen in arms dispelled their preju- 
dices: to the poilu at war priests had been comrades, men like him- 
self, courageously sharing his sufferings and his dangers. He 
could not easily forget. Priests had been accused of preaching 
religion through motives of personal interest, to grow rich or at 
least to lead an easy life at the expense and because of the credu- 
lity of their devotees. Freemasons, indeed, were so enamored of 
their own propaganda that they expected by suppressing the con- 
cordat to put an end to vocations. But here the French clergy 
valiantly accepted the poverty imposed upon them and continued 
their mission with imperturbable zeal. In losing a part of their 
financial means they gained increased respect in the eyes of the 
public. Finally, the development of international organizations 
that followed the war helped to make the universal character of 
the Church itself seem less dangerous to national security and 
even assured the Church a new prestige. 

At the same time another revolution was taking place, in the 
intellectual sphere. Modern science, so sure of revealing all the 
secrets of the universe and of establishing a perfect social order, 
was now obliged humbly to admit its limitations. War had shown 
that material progress had only increased the dimensions of dis- 
aster without being able to prevent it. Materialistic philosophy 
was giving way, under the influence of Bergson, to a return to 
things of the spirit; and intellectuals in growing numbers turned 
with sympathy and respect toward Catholicism. In addition, the 
Church in France had made a notable scientific effort: the Cath- 
olic universities had produced a generation of true scientists who 
could now address themselves with confidence to the objections 
of Protestants and unbelievers. Modern science and modern 
thought could no longer despise religion. Anticlericals could no 
longer represent priests as an inferior intellectual breed or agents 
of obscurantism. 

The years following the war witnessed the ruin of another tra- 
ditional topic of anticlericalism: the identification of the clergy 
with political reaction and the assumption that priests were natural 
enemies of republicanism and democracy. Already, at the end of 
the 19th century, amid the bitterness of persecution, Pope Leo 
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XIII had urged French Catholics to rally around the republican 
government. At that time they declined to make such an about- 
face. The war, however, with its outburst of national sympathy, 
erased in great part the painful memory of former disunion and 
strife. An increasing portion of the clergy abandoned the con- 
servative position or abstained, at least, from political interven- 
tion. 

The change of orientation became clear when Pius XI con- 
demned Charles Maurras and his monarchist movement, “Action 
Frangaise.” The government of the French Republic reestab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the Vatican, negotiated with Rome 
an arrangement that gave legal status to ecclesiastical property, 
and obtained, in return, right to control appointments to episcopal 
sees. The government also showed a new interest in missionary 
congregations and permitted the return of others to France to 
resume their former activities. Dramatically, the reconciliation 
of the Church and her eldest daughter manifested itself at the 
official reception extended to Cardinal Pacelli, the papal legate, 
when he came to France to bless the new basilica at Lisieux. More 
recently the tragic events of the Second World War have helped 
to consolidate the reunion, despite the imprudent statements of 
some of the bishops concerning the Vichy regime. Today the 
presence in government of statesmen avowedly Christian is a 
guarantee that the dark days are past. 

Is all this for the better? Is anticlericalism in France dead? No! 
While the thing has lost many of its traditional positions, it still 
lives. The French clergy, indeed, wiser from hard experience, is 
alert to avoid past mistakes. But well placed observers have 
noted uneasily that the religious congregations are again stirring 
up envy and resentment with the relatively sumptuous new build- 
ings they are erecting in the midst of a population cruelly suffer- 
ing from the housing crisis. The complaint has not appeared in 
the press—not yet. 

The struggle at present is limited to two principal fields. The 
first is education. The Church, in France as everywhere, insist- 
ing that Catholic children be given a schooling entirely Catholic, 
does all in her power to induce parents to send their children to 
Catholic and not to the neutral state schools. Anticlericals see in 
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this action an intolerable pretension on the part of the clergy to 
control all youth. While they cannot of course assert now as in 
the past that the Catholic school trains enemies of the Republic, 
they do contend that it divides French youth in a dangerous man- 
ner and constitutes a factor detrimental to national unity. In a 
lay state, they maintain, one that protects equally all religions, 
official teaching must be non-religious, and to the state belongs 
the duty to give all children the same civic education in order 
to offset the effects of multiple creeds; if the demands of the 
Church are satisfied, public schools, owing to the disloyal com- 
petition of confessional education, will perish. 

The other field of anticlerical controversy is more perilous. 
Since 1848 the clergy, on the whole, has done little to wipe out 
the impression that it supports social conservatism, that it belongs 
to the wealthy proprietor class. Since it has seemed oblivious of 
the just claims of the workers, the way has been left open to 
materialistic Marxism. There were, to be sure, extenuating cir- 
cumstances. The struggle waged by churchmen from 1870 to 1914 
on the school question and for the liberty of the congregations 
naturally absorbed much of their energy. Also, to support their 
institutions at a time when the malevolence of the republican state 
deprived them of their usual resources they had to appeal more 
and more to the generosity of the bourgeoisie: a poor pastor in 
the country, tormented by the necessity of supporting his school, 
dared not openly approve the claims of the working class for fear 
of being branded a “red” by his well-to-do parishioners, owners 
of industry or landed estate. Thus, in the eyes of the masses the 
pastor appeared too often an ally of the bourgeois exploiter, and 
communists could denounce the religion he preached as “opiate 
of the people.” 

The Church of France was rather late in recognizing this 
danger and in trying to remedy the situation. Today the uphill 
climb is hard, and the Church is yet far from having regained 
the confidence of the working class. But one thing has changed: 
Catholic social action, for a long time limited to a minority of 
priests and suspected by their colleagues, has been accepted quite 
generally by the French clergy. The J. O. C. has won by heroic 
struggle positions in the very midst of the workers, and Christian 
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unions are a vital reality. Recently the clergy have made a daring 
experiment in the new area of priest-workers. Will they succeed 
in boring through the wall of prejudice built between the working 
class and the Church? It is too soon yet to predict with confi- 
dence the result. If they should succeed anticlericalism would lose 
its last great argument. And the Church of France, matured by 
its testing, could finally and entirely abandon the defensive atti- 
tude forced on it too long by anticlericalism. Confidently it could 
face a future of spiritual conquest. 


REMARKS MADE BY PRESIDENT LEVACK AT THE CONCLUSION OF 
FATHER DE BERTIER’S PAPER: 


That the subject of French anticlericalism is so rich in prac- 
tical lessons is, as Father de Bertier has ably demonstrated, one 
of the reasons for its exceptional fascination. Still another reason 
lies in the comparisons it suggests between the history of the 
Catholic Church in the United States and the history of the 
Church in France. The most obvious of these is probably in the 
field of church-state relations. Whereas in France, until 1905, 
there was a concordat, here in the United States the position of 
the Church has always been one of separation. If we are to judge 
from the misfortunes of the Church in France and our own good 
fortunes under a regime of separation, it would seem that history 
supports the American way. Such a conclusion, however, may be 
far too simple in that it disregards certain variations in circum- 
stances in the two countries. In France the majority of those 
who protested repeatedly against the close relations of the Church 
and the government desired much more than a mere separation 
of the two. With these anticlericals “separation of church and 
state” was only a phrase. What they wanted—and this they sought 
even while maintaining the existing union—was a divorce of re- 
ligion from society. In the United States, on the other hand, 
separation was not conceived with similar intent, nor, until recent 
years, was it suggested widely that a separation should be effected 
upon this premise. As a result, separation in France in the 1790’s 
and again in the early 20th century did not mean full liberty of 
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education, freedom of congregation and association, and the en- 
joyment of other freedoms traditional in our country. In France, 
separation of church and state, no less than a close association 
of church and state, meant ¢tatisme (statism)—a tendency to 
totalitarianism. The Church there has always had to fight to 
secure freedoms. Here the struggle has been rather to retain 
them. 

Here, too, as in France, the charges of political reaction, social 
conservatism, and intellectual ignorance have been leveled at the 
Church, but they have been aimed at a body which has always 
been “on its own” and in a position to meet its critics in the arena 
of a free society, independent of governmental assistance and in- 
dependent of governmental opposition. In these circumstances 
the tasks confronting the Church in the United States since its 
earliest days, in comparison with those in France, have been sim- 
plified; but our obligations have been magnified. For our suc- 
cesses we have not had Caesar to thank, and for our deficiencies 
none but ourselves to blame. Yet, in the 20th century the tasks 
of our coreligionists in France and our own have become more 
similar, and they still remain. The first of these is the necessity 
to insist with all possible vigor that the state respect the place 
of religion in society as a guarantee of individual freedom. The 
second is that of strengthening our ecclesiastical defenses against 
opponents, while seeking with all Christian charity to understand 
their premises which we do not share. Still one more task is 
that while striving to acquire and preserve those material re- 
sources necessary for the achievement of all our tasks, we keep 
steadily in mind the deep social responsibility that such possessions 
entail. In the pursuit of these objectives much is to be learnt from 
the experiences of the Church in France. 
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ORESTES BROWNSON, MONTALEMBERT, 
AND MODERN CIVILIZATION 


By Leon BERNARD* 


Among the mid-19th-century Catholics who ventured to de- 
fend the cause of modern civilization against the anathemas even- 
tually embodied in the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX, none was more 
vigorous or more outspoken than the New England journalist- 
philosopher, Orestes Brownson, and the Count de Montalembert. 
The two men never met but for many years religiously exchanged 
their respective organs, Brownson’s Quarterly Review and the 
Correspondant. The Review was the only Catholic journal pub- 
lished in America consistently commented upon in the pages of 
the Correspondant, and when Montalembert reorganized his pub- 
lication in 1855 he informed Brownson that the two journals 
“must go hand in hand . . . being as I am more than ever con- 
vinced that no Catholic publication is carried on with so much 
vigor and reason as yours.’ In his turn, Brownson recommended 
the Correspondant to his readers as the “only organ of Catholic 
independence in France’* and the main defense of the liberal cause 
against the “old fogies” (more specifically, the Jesuits) and the 
despotism of the “lay pope,” Louis Veuillot. So much in accord 
were the Review and the Correspondant, particularly regarding 
their béte noire, Veuillot, that the latter’s highly influential Univers 
once accused Brownson of writing under Montalembert’s dicta- 
tion.* 

On the personal level we have the testimony of Brownson’s 


* Mr. Bernard holds a doctorate in history from the University of North 
Carolina. Since 1950 he has been a member of the history faculty of the 
University of Notre Dame. 

1 Henry F. Brownson, Brownson’s Latter Life (Detroit, 1900), Montalem- 
bert to Brownson, Nov. 1, 1855, p. 28. 

2 Henry F. Brownson, ed., The Works of Orestes A. Brownson (Detroit, 
1882-87), XVI, 517. 

3 Latter Life, M. to B., Nov. 1, 1855, p. 28. For a succinct study of the 
uncompromising, ultramontanist Veuillot, see Waldemar Gurian, “Louis 
Veuillot,” The Catholic Historical Review, XXXVI (1951), 385-414. 
Veuillot and Montalembert, it should be noted, worked in relative harmony 
until the. Falloux Law of .1850 broke the unity of the parti catholique. After 
the coup d’état of 1852 and Montalembert’s refusal to support the new 
regime, the two men became bitter enemies. 
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biographer son that “there was no one with whom he was more 
in sympathy, or whose good opinion and good will he more 
highly valued” than Montalembert’s* while the latter’s profes- 
sions of friendship and regard for Brownson bordered on the ex- 
travagant. For a decade and a half the two men maintained an 
intimate and notable correspondence on a great range of sub- 
jects. They disagreed occasionally, for example, on the question 
of slavery in America (Brownson opposed the abolition move- 
ment on constitutional grounds), on the justice of the Anglo- 
French cause in the Crimean War, on the temporal powers of the 
Pope, and, most spectacularly of all, on the English Constitution. 
Of the latter Montalembert wrote a glowing tribute in his book 
De lavenir politique de l Angleterre (1855), which the Anglo- 
phobe Brownson promptly and immediately attacked in the Re- 
view as an effort to revive, among other relics of the past, the 
defunct French aristocracy. The Bonapartist government glee- 
fully seized upon Brownson’s article and published it in the state- 
controlled Revue Contemporaine. Unable to defend himself pub- 
licly because of the censorship laws, Montalembert had to content 
himself with a long and exquisitely dignified letter to Brownson 
bemoaning the latter’s betrayal of friendship.® After writing an 
explanation which must have seemed so lame that he left the let- 
ter unmailed,® the thoroughly repentant Brownson allowed almost 
a year to elapse before abjectly apologizing to Montalembert, say- 
ing that “in a moment of weakness . . . the man who for the time 
had charge of my conscience and whose fascination I found next 
to impossible to resist” had virtually dictated the article to him.’ 
Montalembert wrote “‘amende honorable” across the top of Brown- 
son’s letter, placed the blame on Brownson’s anonymous con- 
fessor, and forgot the unfortunate incident. 


4 Latter Life, p. 25. 

5 Ibid., M. to B., July 8, 1856, p. 35. 

6 Ibid., B. to M., August 1856, p. 46. 

7B. to M., May 24, 1857. Two letters from Brownson to Montalembert, 
one dated May 24, 1857, and the other December 27, 1848, not available to 
Henry Brownson when he wrote his father’s Life, were employed in the 
writing of this paper. The originals are to be found in the Chateau 
de la Roche-en-Brenil and the Chateau d’Ecotay. Transcripts were gra- 
ciously provided the University of Notre Dame Archives by the Vicomte de 
Meaux. 
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Such episodes were exceptional. Montalembert’s statement 
that ‘whatever minor differences may have existed . . . between 
us, you may be sure that I agree with you ex imo corde on the 
most important subjects’*® was a reasonably accurate appraisal 
of their relationship. One important subject on which they were 
always pleased to find themselves in perfect accord was the 
deplorable change which they thought had taken place in Catholics 
since 1848. Before that year the danger had been in the over- 
close association of democracy and Catholicism; after 1848 Catho- 
lics seemed to confound their faith with Caesarism. The “pesti- 
lential ascendency” of the type of Catholic, best represented by 
Veuillot, who regarded Louis XIV as the ideal Christian ruler 
had resulted, Montalembert wrote Brownson, in the development 
of the same type of “hot-house” Catholicity which Brownson dis- 
cerned in America. The independent mind was frowned upon; 
there was a dread of intellect and freedom; uniformity and servil- 
ity were the order of the day.® 

In Brownson’s view, American Catholics had also “fearfully 
changed . . . for the worse” since 1848. In their desire to pre- 
vent another wave of revolutions they were willing to approve 
any cause, including despotism.'® He fully shared Montalembert’s 
views on Veuillot’s baneful influence in America, an influence 
he thought all the more insidious since it was exerted indirectly 
through a small group of American bishops and Catholic editors. 
But for Brownson Veuillot was more a symptom than a cause. 
Important American Catholics read and admired Veuillot, and 
denounced Brownson as a radical when the Review censured 
Veuillot, because, said Brownson, they were naturally inclined 
to absolutism. 


Brownson’s real whipping boy was not so much the editor of 
the most influential Catholic newspaper in the world as a national 
group, the “servile” Irish and especially the Irish clergy. The 
latter he accused of being implacably hostile to American institu- 
tions and plotting to keep the Irish Catholics “simply a foreign 


8 Latter Life, M. to B., Oct. 14, 1861, p. 295. 

9 [bid., M. to B., Feb. 16, 1859, p. 171; Oct. 14, 1861, p. 295; Dec. 17, 
1864, p. 439. 

10B. to M., Dec. 27, 1858, N. D. Archives. 
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colony in the country.” “Do not deceive yourself in regard to 
us,” Brownson wrote to Montalembert, “the Irish party is strong, 
the Catholic party counts nothing.”!! The thing most dreaded 
by the clergy, “generally ignorant and scarcely gentlemen,” was 
the development in the laity of “intelligence, a free, independent, 
manly spirit.”!* “All manliness and independence is heresy and 
schism, or what is worse than either, un-Irish.’”!* Unmanliness 
and servility were faults which the combative Brownson found 
almost as hard to forgive as rank heresy. The sight of Catholics 
blindly following the voice of authority was a confirmation of 
everything Protestants said about Catholics and was especially 
frustrating when authority ran counter to Brownson’s own views, 
as it did more often than not at one stage of his life. Perhaps he 
found some slight consolation in the words Montalembert wrote 
him: “I love bold, rough, independent men, as you say you are, 
and I bitterly regret to find so few men of that stamp among 
Catholics.”’!4 

This abomination of political and ecclesiastical absolution and 
of the apparent readiness of Catholics to accept dictation—the 
main theme of the Brownson-Montalembert correspondence from 
about 1855 to 1864—had not always been characteristic of the 
two men. For twenty years Montalembert had intimately asso- 
ciated himself with the cause of liberty and for most of that time 
had been the acknowledged head of the liberal Catholics in France. 
But his liberalism of the 1830’s and ’40’s had been aristocratic 
and circumscribed, never democratic. Above all else he sought 
liberty for the Church. He spoke and wrote many laudatory 
words on parliamentary institutions, but one always has the im- 
pression that political forms were relatively unimportant so long 
as the freedom of the Church was guaranteed. 

The same general remarks could be made regarding Brownson. 
Before his conversion to Catholicism in 1845 he had enjoyed 
something of a reputation as a liberal, or even a radical, which 
after his conversion he thought necessary to live down.'5 While 


11 [bid. 
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15 Theodore Maynard, Orestes Brownson (New York, 1943), p. 180. 
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in his first years as a Catholic he was a thoroughgoing conserva- 
tive, there is good reason to believe that he had never been the 
radical many people had made him out to be. It was scarcely the 
mark of a radical, for example, to think of democracy, as he had 
before 1845, as government for the people but definitely not by 
the people.’® 

Both Montalembert and Brownson gave their support to Louis 
Napoleon between 1848 and 1851 and even condoned the coup 
d’état of December 2, 1951. Thus unabashedly they associated 
Catholicism with what they in time came to recognize as Caesar- 
ism. Later, when both men suffered a change of heart and joined 
the liberal camp, they explained their actions by appealing to the 
theory that the wisest course is always to combat the most immi- 
nent danger: if Caesarism threatens to destroy liberty, one must 
strike an alliance with the liberals; but if liberalism and democra- 
cy seem to get out of hand and menace individual liberties, then 
one must throw one’s weight to the side of law and order. 
Monarchical tyranny they considered a lesser evil than mob 
tyranny. In his best categorical fashion, Brownson advised 
Montalembert that only two principles were possible in France: 
socialism and Catholicism. What he failed to see at the time was 
that within the Catholic framework a third alternative presented 
itself, the Caesarism of the Veuillot party, an alternative which 
in due time would become no less distasteful to Brownson and 
Montalembert than socialism. 

As long as the Left seemed to constitute what we would term 
today a “clear and present danger” to French and European so- 
ciety, Montalembert and Brownson maintained rabid and anti- 
democratic views. During 1850 and 1851 Montalembert drew ever 
closer to the Prince President, in so doing alienating himself 
from many of his old liberal friends.17 His visits to the Elysée 
Palace were frequent, and he came to be recognized as one of the 
President’s wheelhorses in the Assembly. To many he seemed to 
be going to unnecessary lengths to defend the cause of church, 
family, and property. Particularly intimate and revealing is his 


16 Jbid., p. 101. 
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correspondence with Brownson at this time. In the Review of 
October 1849 Brownson had taken the French liberal Catholics 
to task for having “yielded too much to the radical spirit of the 
age” between 1830 and 1848 and for having made common cause 
in politics with the radical party throughout Europe.'* The “subtile 
poison” of the Lamennais heresy (the proposed alliance between 
Catholicism and democracy) had “spread far and wide in the 
Catholic body,” Brownson wrote; he had detected it even in 
Montalembert’s speeches before the February revolution.'®? Never- 
theless, he remarked, rather smugly, that since the Catholic party 
in France had recognized its past errors and was suffering 
sufficiently from the consequences of these errors, he was “not 
disposed to censure them with much severity.”*° In a letter dated 
January 28, 1850, Montalembert confessed his guilt and asked 
absolution : 


I am completely and wholly of your opinion. I have loved 
and still love liberty; but I recognize, with you, that I too 
often confounded its cause with that of Revolution. I am 
now occupied in repairing the damage to which I very unin- 
tentionally contributed. . . . After having battled twenty 
years against the idol of Gallicanism, which confounded the 
altar with the throne, I will battle twenty more years, if 
necessary, against the much more revolting idolatry which 
seeks to have us adore democracy as the consequence of Chris- 
tianity.*? 

A few weeks later Brownson once more heard from Montalem- 

bert : 


My satisfaction and my edification have been so great that 
I think I cannot better employ some moments of this Holy 
Day [Easter Sunday] than in thanking you ex imo corde 
for the good you have done me.?? I am happy to state that 


18 Works, XVI, 139. 

19 [bid. 

20 Jbid. See Montalembert’s speech in the National Assembly, July 21, 
1849, in the course of which he acknowledged his share of responsibility 
for the irresponsible conduct of the Catholic opposition to Louis Philippe. 
Their lack of respect for constituted authority was not Catholic, he said in 
effect. Oeuvres de Montalembert (6 vols., Paris, J. Lecoffre, 1860-1861), 
III, 202-226. 

21 Henry F. Brownson, Brownson’s Middle Life (Detroit, 1899), p. 226. 

22 From the context of the letter, Montalembert is probably referring to 
a Brownson article (“The Two Brothers,” Works, VI, 285) directed 
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I am in perfect accord with you. Nothing can exceed nor 
indeed equal, in my opinion, your most judicious, because 
most righteous, appreciation of men and things in Europe.** 


To the great satisfaction of Brownson, who was closely follow- 
ing his speeches in the Assembly, the penitent Montalembert pro- 
ceeded to rid himself of the taint of radicalism. He was not so much 
illiberal at this period as profoundly anti-democratic. The triumph 
of democracy could mean only the triumph of collective despotism, 
a far “heavier, more long-lasting and especially more hypocritical” 
type of despotism than that of an individual.2* In a speech de- 
livered in 1849 to his constituents he compared the task of gov- 
ernment to that of a man charged with guarding a ferocious tiger 
and the folly of the advocates of unlimited liberty to that of men 
who would tame the tiger by opening the cage and letting the 
“poor beast” run about and decide its own destiny.2> What man 
needed above all else was the restoration of the old respect for 
the laws and constituted authority, whether that authority was 
embodied in an emperor, a king, or a republic. Universal suffrage, 
Montalembert argued, in pleading for a three-year residence re- 
quirement for voters, could lead only to socialism.*® 

In reading the pages of Brownson’s Quarterly Review at this 
period, Montalembert must have found many things quite to his 
liking. Brownson, too, took a dim view of popular sovereignty, 
saying repeatedly that the people were sovereign only when a 
government did not exist. Once the people had established a gov- 
ernment, sovereignty was permanently transferred to it. inter- 
estingly enough, and without Brownson being at all aware of the 
fact, this theory of sovereignty coincided exactly with that of 
Louis Napoleon. Just three days after the Prince had overthrown 
the Assembly on the pretext of restoring universal manhood 
suffrage, he confided to Montalembert his views on the subject: 
“Set your mind at ease. I admit universal suffrage as the origin 
of power, but not as the ordinary means of government. I cer- 
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tainly wish to be baptized, but that is not a reason to live always 
in the water.’’? 

To Brownson, as well as to Montalembert, the democratic prin- 
ciple invariably led to the tyranny of demagogues. He made no 
exception for the American brand of democracy, warning Mon- 
.talembert that “the two great enemies to social order and Chris- 
tian freedom” were the “democratic absolutism” of America, 
backed by England, and the monarchical absolutism of Russia.*® 
In an article in the Review for July 1851 he cautioned that the 
Founding Fathers had not taken sufficient precautions against 
democracy, as they had against monarchy and tyranny, simply 
because they had done their work in an age before the dangers 
inherent in the democratic principle became apparent. “They had 
no suspicion of the poison concealed in the phrase ‘sovereignty of 
the people.’’*® Brownson urged, therefore, that the greatest 
vigilance be exercised in maintaining whatever checks were avail- 
able on the growth of the democratic principle in America, par- 
ticularly the independent judiciary and the common law.*® 

Montalembert sent Brownson an effusive letter marking his ap- 
preciation of Brownson’s comments on the common law, but his 
praise was scarcely along the lines the New Englander had reason 
to expect. Where Brownson had looked upon the common law 
as a great bulwark against “democratic absolutism,’ Montalem- 
bert now magnified the same law as a safeguard against monarchi- 
cal tyranny.*! Quite unknown to Brownson, Montalembert had 
passed through a personal political crisis during 1852 and had 
emerged a determined opponent of Louis Napoleon in particular 
and absolutism in general. 

The accounts vary as to why Montalembert broke with the 
Bonapartist regime. His enemies asserted that he huffily with- 
drew his support from the government because of a damaged 
ego: after publicly supporting the coup d’état of December 2 he 
was more or less shunted aside. Montalembert, in a letter to 
Brownson, stated that he broke with Louis Napoleon in January 
~ 27 Lecanuet, Montalembert, III, 33-34. 
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1852 because first of all he finally realized his true character and, 
secondly, because the Prince President refused Montalembert’s 
advice, particularly on church matters. The decisive action in 
unmasking Louis Napoleon had apparently been his seizure of 
the Orleanist property.*” 

Perhaps Montalembert was sincere in making these statements, 
but if so they do not speak well for his judgment of men and poli- 
tics. Any of his old liberal associates could have told him, and 
did, which way Louis Napoleon was heading long before Janu- 
ary 1852. But as always Montalembert had been mainly con- 
cerned with the liberties of the Church and had convinced him- 
self that Louis Napoleon would maintain them. 

To mark his new political alignment Montalembert published 
in October 1852 Les intéréts catholiques au XIX® siécle, an elo- 
quent defense of parliamentary government and liberal institu- 
tions. It was clearly the voice of the Montalembert of pre-1848 
days. Close friends whom he had alienated by his intimate associa- 
tion with the President, notably Lacordaire, acclaimed his break 
with absolutism. Letters of congratulation arrived “sufficient to fill 
a volume,” from Cousin, Guizot, Odilon Barrot, Donoso Cortes, 
Villemain. The work attracted international attention and was 
quickly translated into German, Spanish, and Italian. 

If the appearance of Les intéréts catholiques au XIX® siécle sig- 
nified to the world the rupture between Montalembert and Louis 
Napoleon, it also led to a break with such men as Louis Veuillot 
and Dom Guéranger, who scorned liberal solutions and frankly 
linked the cause of the Church to that of political absolutism. 
Louis Veuillot gradually emerged as the most potent spokesman 
for Catholicism in France, attracting to his party a considerable 
number of apostates from the old liberal Catholic group, both 
lay and clerical. The liberal Catholic party, so potent in the July 
Monarchy, was reduced to a lonely group under the titular lead- 
ership of Montalembert, with the reorganized Correspondant as 
its organ. Montalembert went into political eclipse and in the 
next election to the Legislative Assembly was badly defeated 
through the combined efforts of the Univers, the government, and 
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the local clergy. His position was made all the more bitter by a 
realization that for the great majority of the bishops and parochial 
clergy Veuillot’s Univers virtually constituted the voice of the 
Church. 

Montalembert’s conversion, or reconversion, to liberalism ante- 
dated by about three years that of his friend Brownson. Basically 
their motives were similar. Both were fundamentally conservative 
men who adopted liberalism as a protest against authoritarianism : 
in the case of Montalembert the reaction was primarily against 
political despotism, in that of Brownson against ecclesiastical au- 
thoritarianism. In the years that followed, both men fought a 
losing battle against insuperable odds, each setback tending to 
harden their convictions. By 1864 they were both close to despair 
and, in the opinion of many of their contemporaries, to apostasy. 


Brownson’s new liberalism showed itself in a number of ways. 
Philosophically, he revived the doctrine of the communion of 
humanity which he had previously borrowed, with Christian modi- 
fications, from Pierre Leroux, a doctrine which had brought him 
into the Church even though his episcopal instructor had never 
quite been able to make up his mind whether it was heretical or 
simply nonsensical.?? Polemically, Brownson’s liberalism ex- 
pressed itself in a desire to make Catholicism “easy” for Protes- 
tants, to minimize the difference between the two faiths and to 
emphasize the common grounds. Hitherto, he had gone out of 
his way, it would seem, to shock and antagonize Protestants. 


Politically, Brownson’s liberalism took the form of declared 
war on Caesarism, particularly in France and the States of the 
Church. By 1858 he was expressing the view that the “excesses 
of liberty are less intolerable, less dangerous to the Catholic in- 
terests than the excesses of despotism.”** He later gave himself 
credit for having made this shift from anti-republicanism to anti- 
despotism in 1851, the year of Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état,®> and 
also for having recognized, ‘almost alone” among English-speak- 
ing Catholics, Louis Napoleon for what he was “from the first.’’%¢ 
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In reality, Brownson, although far more prescient than the vast 
majority of his Catholic countrymen, did not lose faith in Louis 
Napoleon as early as he said. At least until 1856 his dread of 
revolution seems to have outweighed his distrust of the Emperor. 
We have seen how in that year he greatly embarrassed Montalem- 
bert by taking him and his friends to task for disloyalty to the 
regime.*7 A few months later, in the letter he never mailed, he 
assured Montalembert that Napoleon III was “the best thing for 
France, Europe, and the world now practicable.’’** 

Once it had taken form, Brownson’s opposition to the imperial- 
ist regime was directed more against Louis Veuillot than the 
Emperor himself. The latter was simply a politician who had 
“never professed to be the friend of the freedom and independence 
of the Church.”’® The real scoundrel, in Brownson’s opinion, was 
Veuillot, who had betrayed the Catholic cause by once again 
associating the Church with despotism, thus exposing it to terri- 
ble dangers when the inevitable democratic reaction took place. 

The essence of Brownson’s liberalism, however, was not so 
concrete as the above might indicate. In the main it consisted of 
a new independence of mind and spirit showing itself in a hyper- 
critical attitude, bordering at times on the pathological, toward 
certain personalities and practices in the Church. One of the 
earliest occasions on which this new attitude became apparent was 
a letter to Montalembert written on Christmas Day, 1855. The 
concluding paragraph sounded a note which would be heard inces- 
santly for almost a decade: “We have the same battle to fight 
that you have, and thus far I have had to fight almost single- 
handed. Our Catholics have been cast in the mould of absolutism, 
and our Irish clergy confound obedience with servility. They can- 
not understand the submission of a people to the church from 
love and intelligent conviction.”*° 

The unfortunate incident provoked by Brownson’s article, 
“Montalembert on England,” took place soon after the above let- 
ter was written. This episode apparently increased Brownson’s 
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growing impatience with the clergy and clerical authority. His 
son and biographer, Henry Brownson, tells us that after Brown- 
son moved from Boston to New York, and from under the wing 
of Bishop Fitzpatrick, in October 1855, he broke loose from the 
clerical censorship to which he had previously voluntarily sub- 
mitted himself in view of his lack of formal training in doctrine 
and allied subjects. But we know from Brownson’s own words 
that the article on Montalembert in 1856 was “‘virtually dictated” 
by some unknown cleric, and when he published what amounted 
to a retraction in July 1857 he confessed that he had been “be- 
trayed” into remarks unfavorable to Montalembert.*! In his be- 
lated letter of apology to Montalembert he declared that he had 
“taken care [since the 1856 article] to follow on questions, out 
of dogma or morals, my own judgment, and shall do so for the 
future.’’** Five years later he announced to his readers that he 
would no longer submit to ecclesiastical censorship even articles 
on theological questions.** 

It is certain that the articles in the Review from about 1857 on 
reflect less and less clerical counsel. Brownson became increas- 
ingly immoderate in language and critical of things especially 
dear to Irish Catholic hearts. The more he alienated bishops and 
editors the angrier he seemed to get, until many of his readers 
must have picked up each issue with the confident expectation of 
finding therein the editor’s announcement of his departure from 
the Catholic fold. A good sample of his mood even as early as 
1858 can be derived from an unpublished letter to Montalem- 
bert: 


... the clergy are at the present moment cooperating with the 
temporal power to render all middle ground between Caesar- 
ism and Red Republicanism . . . untenable and to compel us 
Catholics to arrange ourselves on the side of the former as 
the less of two evils. This policy will not succeed. ... The 
clergy, moreover, cannot rally the whole Catholic body to the 
support of Caesarism, and if they insist that we must support 
Caesarism or cease to be regarded as Catholics, they will 
drive from the Church the great body of the active, living 
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intelligence of the day. . . . They are afraid of all free move- 
ments, of all free thought and seem to act as if they supposed 
no body could or would be a Catholic from choice and free 


conviction. . . . They act as if all lay intelligence unless 
that of the government is necessarily an obstacle to faith 
and piety. . . . They seem to believe that it is only by dispen- 


sation that a Catholic can live out of a monastery or nunnery. 
It would seem to be held that we must all be in reality monks 
or nuns or go to the devil.** 


While Montalembert, like Brownson, became increasingly non 
grata with many members of the hierarchy, he managed to main- 
tain a much more detached view toward the clergy, although pri- 
vately deploring the apparent willingness of some bishops to pros- 
titute the Church for the sake of new cathedral organs or similar 
marks of imperial favor. He saw just as much “servility” and 
“unmanliness” in evidence among the Veuillot-dominated French 
clergy as Brownson professed to discern among the Irish clergy 
in the United States, but he did not dwell on these matters. In- 
stead, he went to what he thought was the root of the trouble, 
the political alignment of the Church. Instead of becoming in- 
creasingly anticlerical and rebellious, he grew more liberal and 
democratic. He was convinced of the necessity of accommodation 
to modern society, of which democracy was an integral part. In 
an essay written in 1855 Montalembert expressed his views on 
democracy in his usually eloquent fashion: “Only democracy is 
left—blind, jealous, ignorant. Let us work to enlighten it, or- 
ganize it, moralize it, Christianize it. The task is immense, but 
splendid. Let us apply ourselves to it resolutely, Bible in hand, 
and we will triumph.’’** This was the man who four years earlier 
had planned with Veuillot, Donoso Cortes, and de la Tour 
(Brownson was intended to be a contributor) an international 
quarterly review drawn up on the “strictest . . . anti-democratic 
principles.”’*® 

At the close of the decade a long simmering political crisis 
came to the boil. In May 1859 Napoleon III, professing to act 
in the lofty interests of oppressed nationalities and self-determina- 
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tion of peoples, joined Cavour’s carefully provoked war against 
Austria. It was a development which promised, if anything could, 
to raise doubts in the minds of French and American Catholics 
as to the true intentions of “the modern St. Louis” toward the 
Church. For years Brownson in America and Montalembert in 
France had been expressing misgivings regarding these intentions 
but had succeeded in attracting only the maledictions of dominant 
forces in the Church. When Brownson had publicly questioned 
the infallibility of Louis Veuillot, such a burst of indignation 
resulted among Catholics that Brownson wondered whether it 
would not have been safer to question the infallibility of the Pope 
himself.47 

The Univers and other Catholic supporters of the Bonapartist 
regime accepted the prompt assurances that the Pope’s temporal 
rights would be fully respected (while the Correspondant warned 
of the dangers involved for the Holy See) and even exulted in 
the armistice of Villafranca. Six months later, however, with the 
publication of Napoleon III’s letter to the Pope advising him 
to sacrifice the Romagna “‘in the true interests of the Holy See,’’*® 
the growing doubts of Catholics were confirmed. The Emperor 
prepared to discard Veuillot. In July 1860 the Univers—ultra- 
montane to the core, whatever its other shortcomings—was shut 
down for daring to publish a papal encyclical denouncing Pied- 
mont and her allies. For once, Montalembert dropped his noble 
mantle and exulted in a thoroughly human fashion over the dis- 
comfiture of his archenemy.*® 

Logically the Italian crisis and the unmasking of Napoleon III 
should have had favorable consequences for both Montalembert 
and Brownson. Some of the more generous of their opponents 
did come forward and admit their faulty judgment. Montalem- 
bert, at least, enjoyed a small triumph with his article in the 
Correspondant, “Pius IX and France, 1849-1859,” and his pub- 
lished letters to Cavour of October 1860 and April 1861, which 
elicited the Pope’s congratulations and thanks. But apart from 
this mark of papal approval, especially welcome since Montalem- 
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bert had been deeply hurt by the Pope’s many marks of friend- 
ship for Veuillot, and the satisfaction of being vindicated, things 
did not change very much for him. His forced retirement from 
political life continued; he was constantly harassed by the strict 
laws of the press; and, worst of all, the spirit of Louis Veuillot 
continued to dominate French Catholics even after the suppres- 
sion of the Univers, which, in any event, proved only temporary. 
He wrote Brownson in late 1860: 

The French clergy are rather déconcerté of [Napoleon III]. 

But they are far, very far, from being cured of the odious 

caesarism which Veuillot and his crew have instilled into 

their hearts. They still dream of an orthodox Caesar, who 
will kindly undertake to do their work, or at least to keep 
down and gag their adversaries, so as to deliver them from 
all troubles or struggles here below.*° 
A year later he was, if anything, even more depressed and pessi- 
mistic : 

... I perceive [from the pages of Brownson’s Quarterly Re- 
view] that the same detestable spirit which has, since 1851, 
debased and un-nerved the Catholic clergy and Catholic pub- 
lic in Europe, is also flourishing in America; and that, like 
us, you have amongst you a set of men who do their best to 
make Catholicism an abomination and an impossibility. . . . I 
much fear that we shall not, in our lifetime, contemplate the 
indispensable change for the better which such a state of 
things calls for; but . . . the ancien régime must and will be 
given up in every direction, and the dread of intellect and of 
freedom, which pervades the Catholic world, will be done 
away with. . . . Let us go on as long as we breathe here 
below, helping each other in our arduous task.*? 

As for Brownson, instead of Napoleon III’s perfidy to the Pope 
resulting in a triumph of self-vindication, it led to even more 
serious embroilments with the Catholic hierarchy and press. The 
unpredictable Brownson, after years of ultramontanism, wrote a 
series of articles which was widely interpreted, and quite cor- 
rectly so, as an attack on the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. 
If he, out of sheer perversity, had been deliberately seeking to 
place himself in opposition to the American bishops and Catholic 
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press he could have done no better. It was almost certainly his 
views on the temporal power which caused the Bishop of Phila- 
delphia to condemn the Review as “wantonly offensive,” “disedi- 
fying,” and “injurious.”>? Much more serious was the denuncia- 
tion sent to Rome by some unidentified bishop, who turned out to 
be more Roman than the Romans inasmuch as the Prefect of 
Propaganda examined the charges and found nothing heretical in 
Brownson’s articles, although nothing pleasing. Brownson’s as- 
surances of his “docility” and readiness to accept the judgment 
of Rome were accepted and the matter dropped. 

Montalembert was somewhat dismayed by Brownson’s un- 
expected position, although he, like the authorities of the Propa- 
ganda, had some difficulty in ascertaining exactly what his Ameri- 
can friend had in mind on the question of the temporal power. In 
truth, Brownson’s articles on the subject are marked by some 
curious and startling contradictions. If anyone cared to argue 
that Brownson wrote too much, too fast—and on very difficult 
problems, at that—the series of articles on the Roman question 
would provide good support. For example, in 1860 he wrote that 
“Catholics in every country have ...a right to demand that [the 
Papal States] continue to belong to the Church and to be gov- 
erned by the supreme pontiff,’’®* while in 1864 he thought that “it 
would be an advantage to religion for the pope to be free from 
the cares and anxieties of his temporal sovereignty.’”** 

In 1860 he wrote that the people under the Holy See “have no 
right . . . to rebel against legitimate authority, and no right to 
choose their own form of government.”**® But five months later 
he was arguing that they were not bound in conscience to submit 
to the papal government, and that “we cannot . . . insist that the 
Roman people are bound to submit against their will to a sacer- 
dotal government in temporals.’”5* To cite another example, in 
the early part of 1860 Brownson wrote: “The sovereignty [of 
the Papal States] is a right of the spiritual society, and invested 
with the spiritual character which attaches to all the rights and 
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goods of the church. . . . It then could not be attacked without 
attacking not merely a temporal, but also a spiritual right.’”’7 
And in another place “Nothing is better settled than that the 
Church has not simply a human, but a divine right to manage 
her own temporalities.”** Nevertheless, in October of the same 
year he remarked: “The pope himself as temporal sovereign of 
Rome, is not a spiritual person, for he holds not that sovereignty 
by virtue of his spirituality. He holds it simply as a secular right 
acquired by the Holy See, and therefore subject to all the condi- 
tions of temporal sovereignty in general.”®® 

Brownson and Montalembert never saw eye to eye on the 
Roman question. Montalembert concluded at one point that the 
two had “come around to be perfectly agreed even on the Italian 
question,”® but this was simply a case of the wish being father 
to the thought. Montalembert believed quite simply and consist- 
ently that the temporal power of the Pope was a necessity and 
was bitterly opposed to the creation of a unified Italian state, not 
only because it would be against the interests of the Church but 
because he was opposed to centralism in general.*! Brownson 
drew further and further away from this position. He did not 
believe the temporal authority necessary, or desirable, for the 
exercise of the Pope’s spiritual sovereignty and held that the crea- 
tion of a unified Italy was a political and even a religious neces- 
sity. Again reversing a long expressed opinion, he even ex- 
pressed willingness to accept a monarchical state. It is true that 
he backwatered briefly and reluctantly in 1863 after the Pope and 
the assembled bishops issued a solemn pronouncement that the 
temporal sovereignty was necessary to the interests of religion. 
(It was then that Montalembert thought they had reached accord. ) 
But a few months later Brownson again declared himself in favor 
of Cavour’s policy, regarding ends if not means: “. . . it would 
be wise and prudent for the Holy Father,” he wrote, “to abandon 
[his temporalities] for a reasonable ransom and proper guarantees 
for civil and religious freedom—for a free church in a free state, 
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as offered by Count Cavour.’®* After that Montalembert said 
nothing more to him on the subject. 

The year 1864 was l’année fatale for both Montalembert and 
3rownson. For the former it marked the annihilation of a cause 
with which he had been associated for a generation, except for a 
brief period of accommodation to the Bonapartist regime. For 
Brownson 1864 saw the breakup of a frenetic courtship of liberal- 
ism dating back to around 1855, in the course of which he man- 
aged to complete his alienation of the American hierarchy and 
press almost to the man and to say things which he would come 
to regard with horror to his dying day. 

It was not merely coincidental that within the space of a few 
months Montalembert and Brownson individually concluded that 
the only course left to each was retirement. When Montalembert 
read in the October 1864 number of the Review that it was to be 
the last he sent his prompt condolences to the editor: 


I conclude that the ever to be lamented suppression [sic] of 
your Review can be attributed to no other cause than to the 
fatal influences, even in your own hemisphere, of the men 
who are now omnipotent throughout almost all Catholic 
Europe and whose only task or aim is to denounce and to 
smother every honest and straightforward Catholic that will 
not consent to bow down and worship their idols and them- 
selves. A day will certainly come when the Church will 
deeply rue the pestilential ascendance which these men are 
allowed to wield. But in the meanwhile, you and many other 
devoted children and soldiers of truth are struck down, 
wounded to the heart by the poisoned shafts of that new In- 
quisition. They have spared no one: great and small . . 
M. de Falloux and Prince de Broglie, the Bishop of Orléans 
{[Dupanloup] and Abbé Perreyre, Father Lacordaire and... 
Father Hyacinthe, the Belgian Deschamps and the German 
Dollinger . . . have been more or less excommunicated just 
like you and me.* 


Such words faithfully echoed those of Brownson in an article 
in the next to the last issue of the Review, one which advertised 
to all who were interested that the editor was at the end of his 
tether : 
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We [Catholics] owe our weakness, our lack of self-reliance, of 
robust faith and manly piety, of strong and elevated charac- 
ter, to our lack of liberty, to our being kept always in leading- 
strings, and treated as children not to be trusted out of sight 
of the tutor or governess. What is the consequence? The 
strong and the robust, those who feel themselves men, and 
have the right to be men, and to think and act as free men 
even in religion, grow cold in their affections for the religious 
society, and... turn away with wrath and disgust. ... Your 
great men are reduced to silence, or die of broken hearts, and 
only the voice of mediocrity can be heard. . . . No voice of 
generous inspiration comes to us from the Eternal City; 
no voice of encouragement to those of us who are toiling day 
and night . . . to advance the interests of religion and civiliza- 
tion. It is much if we are tolerated—if we escape an inter- 
dict.®* 

What Brownson did not know when he wrote the above words, 
and what in his view would have clinched his argument, was 
that Montalembert had received, only four months previously, a 
letter of warning from the Holy Father. In view of Montalem- 
bert’s long service to his cause, Pius IX had written the letter 
with the greatest reluctance and only after pressure from power- 
ful elements in the French, Belgian, Irish, and English hierarchies 
had become overwhelming. The warning was written in the name 
of the papal Secretary of State and was presented to Montalem- 
bert in the greatest secrecy. Montalembert’s intimate friend, 
Bishop Dupanloup, had been asked to deliver the letter but indig- 
nantly refused. It was not made public until the appearance of 
Montalembert’s authorized biography many years after his 
death.® 

The immediate occasion for the papal admonition was provided 
by Montalembert’s two famous speeches at the first congress of 
liberal Catholics at Malines in 1863. In poor health and sensing 
that he had not much longer to live, Montalembert pulled out all 
stops as he rendered his political testament to an enthralled audi- 
ence of three thousand leading European Catholics. He urged 
the Church to conciliate itself with the modern world, to accept 
democracy as the middle ground between the revolutionary spirit 
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and despotism. The Church had everything to gain from the ap- 
plication of modern liberal principles: from universal suffrage, 
civil equality, freedom of the press, of religion, and of conscience. 
The day of privilege was gone; the Church could be free only in 
a free society. The Spanish inquisitor threatening a heretic with 
recantation or death was as odious to Montalembert as the French 
revolutionist crying: “Liberty and fraternity or death!’®* The 
acclamation which Montalembert received at the end of his 
addresses greatly encouraged him, but the glacial attitude of the 
papal nuncio suggested winter in the offing. The nuncio would 
have been incredibly naive who did not understand the point of 
Montalembert’s exhortation: “Catholics, give liberty where you 
are the rulers!” 

The addresses were immediately published under the title 
L’Eglise libre dans l'état libre, came into Brownson’s hands, and 
provided the excuse for a long review of all the shortcomings of 
the Catholic Church.** Of Brownson’s many hypercritical arti- 
cles written during his liberal period this was almost certainly 
the most offensive to American Catholics. Where Montalembert 
had been fastidiously dignified and constructive in his criticism 
of current tendencies in the Church, Brownson gave the impres- 
sion of a journalist provoked beyond endurance, bitter, disillu- 
sioned, and serpent-tongued. He went much further than Monta- 
lembert. Where the latter had demanded religious freedom as a 
concession to a new type of society, Brownson demanded freedom 
of religion and conscience as a natural right. “We accept [re- 
ligious freedom], he wrote, “not as a concession or as a conde- 
scension ; we demand it as a right, and we maintain not only that 
it is impolitic, but that it is wrong, to withhold it.” 

Both men demanded that the Church accommodate itself to 
modern civilization, but whereas Montalembert emphasized the 
necessity for so doing, Brownson seemed to stress the desirability 
of such an accommodation. He belabored Catholics for their smug 
conviction that the civilization of states conforming with modern 
society was less Christian than that of traditionally Catholic 
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states: “The world is more catholic today than it was before the 
Protestant revolt. ...” Most to blame for the woes of Catholicism 
was the “once-illustrious” Society of Jesus, which had seized hold 
of the world by the skirts and was “trying with all its might to 
hold it back.” It was this kind of coupling of Catholicism, Brown- 
son wrote, to “an obsolete phase of civilization” which had caused 
most, if not all, of the schisms and heresies in Christianity. 

The subsequent issue of the Review announced the journal’s 
demise. In an article entitled “Explanation to Catholics,”® 
Brownson admitted that “much fault” had been found with “Civil 
and Religious Freedom.” He retracted nothing but went over the 
same ground in more moderate language. The article on “Free- 
dom” was not in itself the reason for closing down the Review. 
Brownson at the end of 1864 was obviously mentally and spiritual- 
ly exhausted.7° Years of conflict, of being maligned and misinter- 
preted, of having his orthodoxy questioned, of clashes with Irish 
clergy and laymen who regarded the Yankee convert as an inter- 
loper and busybody, were exacting their toll. 

Many of the troubles he undoubtedly brought upon himself by 
his harsh, virulent language and almost complete lack of tact (he 
later admitted this was so), but the final result would probably 
have been the same even had he employed the most circumspect 
language. He said many things which badly needed saying, and 
some things which would have been better left unsaid; but, un- 
fortunately for him, if he was hypercritical his audience was hyper- 
sensitive, especially when the critic was a New Englander by birth 
and a convert. Brownson was forever complaining, undoubtedly 
with some justice, that to be admitted to the Catholic pale one 
had to “denationalize” one’s self. He observed that while Monta- 
lembert’s Malines addresses had been severely criticized abroad 
by such Catholic periodicals as La Civilta Cattolica and Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Dublin Review, they had not been attacked by Catholic 
organs in this country, “devoted, as [the latter] are, to slavery, 
and hostile to liberty, whether civil or religious.” This was proba- 
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bly due, Brownson tartly remarked, to the fact that Montalembert 
was a Frenchman and a nobleman; “had he been a plebeian, or 
had he been born a Yankee, and a Yankee who will not consider 
that to be a Catholic it is necessary to . . . become a foreigner 
in his native land, they would doubtless have honored [the ad- 
dresses] by a more formidable opposition than they have as yet 
received from any of the Catholic organs of Europe.”” 

All Brownson’s well-wishers, past and present, have been for- 
ever grateful that he decided to cease publishing the Review at the 
precise moment he did. Just a few weeks separate the appearance 
of the last issue and the publication of Pius IX’s Syllabus of Mod- 
ern Errors, the apparent coup de grace on the type of liberal 
Catholicism which Brownson and Montalembert had been espous- 
ing. Whether or not the Review was one of the targets of the 
Syllabus, there can be no doubt that the papal pronouncement 
would have had the effect of throwing Brownson to the lions had 
he still been publishing his journal. 

For Montalembert, there could be no question that he, for one, 
had provoked the Syllabus. Deeply dejected, he simply continued 
on the course he had set for himself nine months previously, after 
receiving the Pope’s personal avertissement, “to remain silent, to 
pray, and to wait.”’* Nor did he break silence when Rome made 
public a letter of felicitation to an unknown Belgian journalist 
who had attempted to refute the Malines addresses in a work 
bearing the pointed title The Freedom of Error in the Free State 
and containing seventy-five attacks on Montalembert. To a friend- 
ly cleric he wrote: ““My duty as a Christian is to accept the en- 
cyclical, and your duty as a priest is to preach submission to 
me.”?* He immersed himself in the Monks of the West, “for 
want of something better.” 

The long and amicable correspondence between Brownson and 
Montalembert came to an abrupt and unexplained halt with 
Montalembert’s letter of December 17, 1864. According to Henry 
Brownson the two men “took different directions” from this time 
on, his father becoming convinced that the unrepentant Monta- 
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lembert was heading down the road to perdition previously trod 
by Lamennais.** While there is no explanation given why Mon- 
talernbert ceased to write, it is quite possible that once the Review 
had ceased publication, he had no ready means of obtaining 
Brownson’s current writings. These usually formed the basis of 
his letters. 

But even if Montalembert had read Brownson’s latest articles 
there would have been little he could have written except in the 
way of recrimination. The fact was that the New Englander had 
undergone another about-face in all aspects of his thought. Mon- 
talembert could have regarded this only as one more betrayal of 
the liberal cause. No Catholic liberal could have taken the Sylla- 
bus more to heart than Brownson apparently had. He reverted 
to the type of thinking which had characterized his earliest years 
as a Catholic, the very position he had repudiated during his lib- 
eral phase as being worthy only of the ultraconservative La Civilta 
Cattolica.** Henceforth his writings, although of a high order and 
perhaps better thought out for having been written at leisure, 
lack the rugged independence, the “manliness,” which had made 
the Review unique among contemporary Catholic journals. They 
are marked by a studied avoidance of anything which might have 
given offense to fellow American Catholics and by indifference to 
Protestant sensibilities. As in his early Catholic days, he sub- 
scribed to the dogma extra ecclesiam nulla salus without qualifi- 
cation of any kind. Furthermore, the man who had in 1864 be- 
labored the Jesuits for anathematizing the world instead of Chris- 
tianizing it now held the opinion that “what is most needed in 
these times—perhaps in all times—is the truth that condemns, 
point-blank, the spirit of the age, and gives no quarter to its 
dominant errors; and nothing can be more fatal than to seek to 
effect a compromise with them, or to form an alliance with what 
is called liberalism—a polite name for sedition, rebellion and revo- 
lutionism.”’*® 

In 1874, four years after Montalembert’s death, Brownson 
wrote an article on the count in the revived Review.™ The arti- 
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cle mirrored none of the affection and admiration of happier 
years. It was really a treatise on how the count and “his coterie 
of liberal or . . . neo-Catholics” had gone astray. Some very un- 
just charges were leveled at Montalembert, including that of hos- 
tility to Christian asceticism and religious orders, this being based 
upon the fact that he “mourned the entrance of a favorite daugh- 
ter into religion, as if he was following her to the grave.”** It 
is true that the vocation of his twenty-two-year-old daughter, 
always his special favorite, caused Montalembert great anguish. 
But to call the author of The Monks of the West, whose chief 
fault was a tendency to view medieval monasticism through rose 
colored spectacles, anti-ascetic was plainly unfair. Furthermore, 
it was Brownson himself who had almost all his life been unsym- 
pathetic to the ascetic life; he changed his view only in 1871.7 

On the question of the definition of papal infallibility, Brown- 
son expressed some pious hopes that Montalembert had not earned 
damnation by his attittude.*° In truth, Montalembert had taken 
a position identical with that of distinguished prelates; he was 
by no means opposed to papal infallibility in principle but thought 
the time inopportune for a definition. Above all, he dreaded the 
influence of the school (especially the lay theologians therein) 
represented by La Civilta Cattolica and the Univers. When he 
saw a paper as influential and as close to the Holy See as the 
Univers taking the view that the Pope was Christ on earth, not 
simply the Vicar of Christ, and thus infallible, he thought he 
had reason to be alarmed.*! He was beset with fear that this 
group would use a definition of papal infallibility for their own 
ends, and particularly to have the principles of the Syllabus con- 
verted into a dogmatic decree. Brownson was quite correct when 
he said that Montalembert was neither “a philosopher [nor] a 
theologian, and viewed the church . . . in her political and social 
relations.” Montalembert’s interest in the definition of papal in- 
fallibility was not dogmatic; he was only concerned with the pos- 
sibility that the definition would lead to another great schism 
in Catholicism, one based on class rather than on national lines. 
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Later events proved his fears unfounded, but it would be gen- 
erally admitted that in view of the apparently intransigent atti- 
tude of the Pope and, even more, of the papal entourage toward 
modern civilization, Montalembert had some grounds for his 
fears. 

But Montalembert’s basic error, concluded Brownson, lay in 
conceiving liberty as stemming from the natural order, inde- 
pendent of the Church but capable of being allied to the Church.*? 
Brownson interpreted Montalembert’s famous dictum, “a free 
church in a free state,” as meaning that the freedom of the Church 
depended upon the freedom of the state. This from any Christian 
point of view would be putting the cart before the horse. The 
only real liberty, Christian liberty, Brownson reminded his read- 
ers, originated in the soul and was the work of the Holy Ghost 
elevating the soul “to the plane of its supernatural destiny, re- 
straining disorderly passions, moderating its lusts, and warming 
the heart with the love of truth and justice.”** A people whose 
souls were free could never be reduced to slavery by tyrants. 

To all of these Christian truisms Montalembert would have 
assented readily, although somewhat impatiently. He was not in- 
terested in the nature and origin of abstract ideas but rather in 
things as they actually were. When he declared that in modern 
civilization the Church would benefit and flourish under a free 
temporal society, he meant just that and was not suggesting that 
the freedom of the Church was derived from the state. Democ- 
racy, whether one liked it or not, was here to stay. Since 
democracy had been and would continue to be very closely re- 
lated to the anti-religious revolutionary spirit, it was in the inter- 
est of the Church to Christianize democracy. But in order to 
exert any kind of influence on democracy, the Church had to 
accept the rules of the game, that is, permit freedom as well as 
receive it. That was what Montalembert meant by a “free church 
in a free state.” He was not talking in terms of absolutes but 
simply in terms of what was advisable for the present. 

Montalembert also might have pointed out a rather serious 
inconvenience in Brownson’s concept of liberty. According to this 
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concept liberty was dependent upon the workings of the Holy 
Ghost through the regeneration of individual souls. But the Holy 
Ghost, according to Brownson’s unqualified definition of the doc- 
trine extra ecclesiam nulla salus, could not conceivably influence 
individuals outside the Roman Catholic Church. Thus, in a mod- 
ern state made up of a great conglomeration of religions, there 
would always be a varying number of unregenerated souls con- 
stantly the prey of their passions and warring against truth and 
justice. Assuredly the remedy was to convert these non-Catholics 
to Catholicism, but this was a long-range solution, not a solution 
for the here and now which was Montalembert’s aim. 

Brownson and Montalembert died six years apart: the Ameri- 
can in 1876 and Montalembert in the opening weeks of the Vati- 
can Council, an event which one may be sure was not conducive 
to a tranquil end for the count. In the very last years of his life, 
Brownson courageously determined to revive the Review, in order 
to remove himself from the shadow where his liberal writings of 
the early 1860’s had left him. The last series, 1872-1875, was 
frankly labeled “‘papistical” by the editor, who proudly accepted 
the statement of “the anticatholic, sectarian, and secular press, 
that the syllabus condemns all the distinctive features of what is 
called ‘modern civilization.’’’ To be sure, Brownson, out of sheer 
habit perhaps, continued to fire an occasional shot at the Jesuits 
and to deplore such “fashionable devotions” as that to the Sacred 
Heart. But now he was over seventy, gouty, deaf, and blind. Not 
many people would hold an occasional indiscretion against him. 


Montalembert, on the other hand, died under the cloud of his 
unrecanted liberalism. When, a few days after his death, the 
Office of the Dead was said in Rome for the repose of his soul 
(a more elaborate service had been scheduled but canceled at the 
last moment) the Pope dutifully attended, but in secret from 
behind a grille so as not to encourage by his presence those pre- 
lates in the Council who were opposing the definition of papal 
infallibility.64 However, time and a succession of popes have vin- 
dicated Montalembert and shown Brownson to have been over- 
zealous, or overcautious, in his interpretation of the Syllabus. For 
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Brownson, the papal pronouncement came at a providential mo- 
ment, when he was on the verge of spiritual shipwreck. It car- 
ried him back into safe waters, and he thus had good reason to 
be grateful for it. For Montalembert, the Syllabus seemed to mean 
the destruction of a life’s work. It was the supreme test of his 
faith. 





THE JESUIT COLONY IN NEW YORK, 
1808-1817 


By Francis X. Curran, S.J.* 


In 1808 the Jesuits returned to New York City. They were 
no strangers there. More than a century and a half previously 
citizens of the Dutch town on the tip of Manhattan Island had 
viewed the mangled hands of Isaac Jogues. Other Jesuit mis- 
sionaries to the Indians had paid brief visits to New Amsterdam, 
and when New Netherlands became New York three Jesuit priests 
slipped quietly into town where, under the protection of the 
Catholic Governor Dongan, they conducted a furtive and ephem- 
eral school. At the time of the American Revolution the Jesuit 
Ferdinand Farmer planted the seed of the present Church of 
New York.! When independence had been won Farmer’s little 
congregation organized itself under the title of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church of St. Peter. Not until 1808 did the sons of St. 
Ignatius come openly as Jesuits and begin what they hoped would 
be a permanent establishment of the Society of Jesus in the City 
of New York. 

The man responsible for their arrival was John Carroll, the 
Father of the American Church. In the tremendous area—the 
whole United States—governed by Carroll, first as prefect apos- 
tolic and later as bishop of Baltimore, the little congregation in 
New York did not bulk large. Yet in its early days it was 
troublesome out of proportion to its size. One of the earliest 
outbreaks of that trustee problem which was to plague the Ameri- 
can Church occurred in St. Peter’s in 1787.3 The first resident 
pastor had been forced to relinquish his office; and his successor, 


* Father Curran is historian of the New York Province of the Society 
of Jesus. The present article is part of a general research project involv- 
ing the history of the Jesuits in New York. 

1It is debatable whether or not Father Farmer began his work in New 
York City before 1784. See John Quirk, “Father Ferdinand Farmer,” His- 
TORICAL RECORDS AND StupiEs, 6 (1913), 235-248, and John M. Daley, 
“Life of Fr. Ferdinand Farmer, S.J., 1720-1786,” Woodstock Letters, 75 
(1946), 103-115, 207-231, 311-321. 
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communicants. Leo R. Ryan, Old St. Peter's (New York, 1935), p. 40. 

3 This story has often been retold. See Ryan, Old St. Peter's, pp. 48 ff. 
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with a crowd of turbulent followers, had shown what damage 
scandalous priests could wreak. Carroll was compelled to come 
to New York, eject the unruly pastor, and install Father William 
O’Brien, O.P., in his stead. Under the guidance of its Domini- 
can shepherd St. Peter’s had long years of peace and steady 
growth. When the congregation swelled to a multitude of more 
than ten thousand,* the services of only one clergyman proved 
insufficient. Various priests gave temporary aid, and early in the 
1800’s the pastor secured as a permanent assistant a namesake, 
Father Matthew O’Brien.® 


The period of tranquillity ended abruptly in 1807. In February 
of that year Carroll, now bishop of Baltimore, turned for aid to 
Robert Molyneux, superior of the Jesuits in America. Normally 
the calmest of correspondents, the bishop in his letter of appeal 
gave evidence of unusual agitation: 


I have recourse to you at present as to a person on whose 
determination the honour, estimation and perhaps the very 
being of our holy religion depends [sic] at New York. It is 
become absolutely necessary to place at the head of that 
church a priest of the most respectable character; this neces- 
sity is much more urgent now than ever and admits no de- 
lays, for there is much reason to fear, or in other words it 
is possible only by the most prompt interposition to prevent 
the explosion of dreadful scandals there. . . . You alone have 
it now effectually in your power to come to the aid of the 
Church, threatened with grievous scandals. I see no remedy 
but in lending to New York Mr. Kohlmann for a few 
months. .. .® 


Just what had gone wrong in New York, the documents do not 
tell. A month before Carroll penned his appeal to Molyneux, 


4 Archives of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (hereafter 
AEP), Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., to William Strickland, S.J., Nov. 7, 1808. 
Strickland was one of the friends Kohlmann had made during his time in 
England. 

5 It has been frequently stated that Father Matthew was also a Domini- 
can as well as a brother of Father William O’Brien, e.g., Peter Guilday, 
Life and Times of John Carroll (New York, 1922), II, 626. Dominican 
historians question both these assertions, e.g., Vincent R. Hughes, Rt. Rev. 
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Father Matthew O’Brien had made his last entry in the baptismal 
register of St. Peter’s.? Shortly thereafter he apparently left the 
city. In the summer of 1808 Carroll, refusing to sanction the 
priest’s return to New York, declared there were “reasonable ob- 
jections, which however do not arise from his character, that 
being unexceptionable.”* Six months after the departure of his 
curate, Father William O’Brien also ended his services at St. 
Peter’s.® It appears that the bishop not only removed him from 
the pastorate but suspended him from the practice of priestly 
functions.?° 

Either the Jesuits were deaf to Carroll’s plea, or the bishop 
changed his plans. Kohlmann, an Alsatian newly arrived in this 
country, was not sent to Manhattan. Instead, a French secular 
priest, Louis Sibourd, assisted by Father John Byrne, assumed 
charge of St. Peter’s. But the damage inflicted on the congrega- 
tion seemed so irreparable that after only a year as pastor Si- 
bourd, Carroll reported, abandoned the post in disgust and left 
the city. Once again Bishop Carroll turned to the Jesuits. In- 
stead, however, of requisitioning a trouble-shooter for a few 
months, he now envisaged a permanent Jesuit establishment in 
New York. He suggested to Molyneux that one of his subjects 
be assigned to permanent service in Manhattan. Although this 
would mean a change of plans affecting the Jesuit houses*in Mary- 
land, the bishop believed that it would be “compensated by the 
footing obtained for the Society in that flourishing city.” 

Molyneux did not even reply to the bishop’s proposal. Several 
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10 See appendix. 
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Colonial and Federal (4 vols. London, 1907-1917), Documents, p. 800. 
Three of Hughes’ four volumes are labeled “Volume I”. For sake of sim- 
plification the two volumes of text will be cited hereafter as Hughes, 
History, I or II. The other two books, composed of documents and con- 
secutively paginated, will be cited as Hughes, Documents. 
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weeks later, in a letter which he now addressed to Kohlmann, 
Carroll complained that he had twice written to the Jesuit 
superior without receiving the courtesy of an answer. To Kohl- 
mann, then, Carroll unfolded his plan. He declared that it was 
essential for the good of the Society of Jesus to expand its field 
of operations in America and that New York now offered a good 
opening for such expansion. He would like to see a Jesuit sent 
to that city, preferably Kohlmann himself, with another Jesuit 
priest as his assistant. The bishop urged an immediate response 
to his proposal; other matters could be discussed later, “but on 
the affairs of New York, where great confusion is to be dreaded, 
I beg an immediate answer.’ 

He did get a prompt reply. Three days later Kohlmann penned 
his first reactions, which were negative.’* He stated that he had 
been assigned to teach at Georgetown College and could not go 
to New York without damage to that school. Nevertheless, Car- 
roll had not been mistaken in the person he had approached. On 
sober second thought Kohlmann not only accepted the plan but 
improved it. Father Benedict Fenwick, who was to accompany 
him to New York, later reported: 


There was a proposal made by Mr. Kohlmann to Mr. Moly- 
neux, the then existing Superior, respecting the planting of 
a Colony as it was then termed at New York, which was 
approved by him. The object and plan were laid before him; 
which were equally approved of; which approbation I have 
now before me in his own handwriting. This proposal was 
suggested to me at the same time; I also approved of it be- 
cause I thought in my heart and do still think that it will be 
productive of no small benefit to the Society as well as to 
religion.!® 
Kohlmann was not a man to move slowly. He received Car- 
roll’s letter in the middle of August. Less than three months 
later, together with five other Jesuits, he was in New York, not 
only to direct the parish but to open a college. 
Had communications with Europe been sure and speedy, 


13 WA, Carroll to Kohlmann, Aug. 15, 1808. 

14 Georgetown University Archives (hereafter GA), Kohlmann to Car- 
roll, Aug. 18, 1808. 

15 WA, Fenwick to Francis Neale, S.J., June 10, 1811. 
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Bishop Carroll might not have asked the Jesuits to go to New 
York. With the interruptions, however, of commerce and ship- 
ping because of the Napoleonic Wars and Jefferson’s embargo, 
letters between Europe and America took long months to reach 
their destinations. When, in the summer of 1808, Carroll was 
negotiating the mission of the Jesuits in Manhattan, he most 
probably believed that he was shifting priests from one city to 
another in his own jurisdiction. He might have hesitated had he 
known he was depriving his own diocese of clergy in order to 
supply that of another, had he been aware that he himself was 
now archbishop of Baltimore, with New York as one of his 
suffragan sees. Indeed, his agent in Rome, Richard Luke Con- 
canen, O.P., had written Carroll the information concerning the 
imminent creation of the province of Baltimore on March 25, 
1808 (the actual bulls were dated April 8, 1808), but so bad were 
communications that he thought it best to send the news through 
an intermediary in Ireland. Carroll did not receive word of 
these developments until September 25, 1808.'¢ 

Concanen himself had been appointed first Bishop of New 
York, a diocese he was never to see. Until his death in 1810 all 
his efforts to reach the church entrusted to his care were frus- 
trated. Concerned about the administration of the diocese in his 
absence, he wrote to Carroll explicitly requesting him “to appoint 
a Vicar with all the necessary powers that you and I can dele- 
gate to him.” This letter, dated July 23, 1808, did not reach the 
new Archbishop of Baltimore until October 11, 1808.17 By this 
latter date the Jesuits may have arrived in New York. Certainly 
they were there during the first week of November. Kohlmann 
entered a baptism in the register of St. Peter’s on November 5,18 
and two days later he wrote a letter describing the conditions of 
his new parish.!® But if Carroll’s memory is to be trusted Kohl- 
mann and his companions were in the city before the end of Sep- 
tember. In the following year the archbishop informed a friend 
in England that “previous to any knowledge of his [Concanen’s] 
~ 16 Guilday, Carroll, II, 587. 

17 [bid., II, 635. Mother Mary P. Carthy, Old St. Patrick’s (New 
York, 1947), p. 4. 


18 Ryan, Old St. Peter’s, p. 128. 
19 AEP, Kohlmann to Strickland, Nov. 7, 1808. 
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appointment, I had placed at New York two priests of the So- 
ciety, Messrs. Kohlmann and Benedict Fenwick, with four scholas- 
tics, who have already produced most happy results.”?° 

The date of the Jesuits’ arrival in New York is of some inter- 
est. While he was waiting for transportation to his diocese Bishop 
Concanen had conceived the idea of a school for boys in his see 
city and had engaged two Franciscans to go to America to im- 
plement his plan. When he learned of the existence of the Jesuit 
school in New York he was, in the words of his biographer, 
“quite indignant” that a school had been opened without his 
knowledge or consent.*!_ He was pacified by the information that 
the school was “erected, as he [Carroll] informs me, before he 
heard of my appointment to that See.”** But in his letter of No- 
vember 7, 1808, Kohlmann clearly indicated that the school was not 
yet in existence and unmistakably declared that he had come to 
New York not to serve the diocese of Baltimore but as “Vicar 
General of this diocese, till the arrival of the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Lucas Concanen, Bishop of New York.”?* Carroll’s memory was 
not infallible (later he was to write that Concanen himself had 
nominated Kohlmann to be his vicar general**); he may have 
taken the thought for the deed. In any event it is certain that 
the opening of the Jesuit school in New York had been decided 
upon before the news of Concanen’s appointment to that see 
had reached the United States. 

Whatever may have been the exact date of their arrival, the 
Jesuit priests found the Catholic congregation in New York in 
a sad condition. Kohlmann lamented that “the scandals given in 
this congregation, as almost everywhere else, by the clergymen 
have brought it very near its ruin. Our immediate predecessors, 
though respectable in every regard, could not prevent its speedy 
decay.”*5 At another time he wrote that the parish was so “neg- 


20 AEP, Carroll to Charles Plowden, S.J., Sept. 19, 1809. Carroll made 
the same statement in a letter dated Sept. 5, 1809, addressee unknown, 
Woodstock Letters, 30 (1901), 347. 

21 Hughes, Concanen, p. 131. 

22 [bid., Concanen to Ambrose Maréchal, Feb. 12, 1810. Italics Con- 
canen’s. 

23 AEP, Kohlmann to Strickland, Nov. 7, 1808. 

24 WA, Carroll to John Grassi, S.J., Dec. 27, 1814. 

25 AEP, Kohlmann to Strickland, Nov. 7, 1808. The “immediate pred- 
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lected in every respect that it goes beyond all conceptions,”?* and 
that “excepting for a few individuals all the rest of this congrega- 
tion had entirely fallen off.”’27 

In his wide experience Kohlmann must have seen similar situ- 
ations. Although as a Jesuit he used only the name Anthony, 
he had been baptized Francois Antoine on his birth at Keyser- 
burg in Alsace in 1771.28 An elder brother of his who had been 
baptized Jean Baptiste Joseph and who died as a Jesuit in America 
was commonly known as Paul, the name he had received on his 
profession in the Capuchins. There are indications that Anthony 
too had been with the Capuchins for a short time, but this must 
have been before he began his theological studies in 1792. On the 
completion of these studies, which he had prosecuted at Friburg 
in Switzerland, he was ordained priest in 1796. A few weeks 
after his ordination Kohlmann enlisted among the Fathers of the 
Sacred Heart. The Society of Jesus, suppressed in western 
Europe in 1773, still maintained its corporate existence only 
within the bounds of the Russian Empire. But the idea of the 
Society could not be suppressed, and men in the West formed 
several religious congregations to prepare the way for the re- 
establishment of the Jesuit community. The Society of the Sacred 
Heart was one of these groups. In 1799 the Fathers of the 
Sacred Heart united their forces with a similar group, under 
the name of the latter. This group, commonly known as the 
Paccanarists after the name of their organizer, was the Society 
of the Faith of Jesus. 

As a member of these two societies, Kohlmann labored in most 
of the countries of western Europe, gaining knowledge of their 
languages and experience in administration. These facts were 
probably in Carroll’s mind when he selected Kohlmann for the 
post in New York. In St. Peter’s congregation were appreciable 
numbers of French and Germans. Indeed, a few months before 
Kohlmann arrived in Manhattan the Germans in the city had 


ecessors” were Sibourd and Byrne. Kohlmann wrote in similar vein in 
other letters, e.g, WA, Kohlmann to addressee unknown, Jan. 4, 1811. 

26 WA, Kohlmann to addressee unknown, March 20, 1809. 

27 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, July 26, 1809. 

28 For Kohlmann’s biography see Jules Joachim, Le Pére Antoine Kohl- 
mann, S.J., 1771-1836 (Paris, 1937), and J. Wilfred Parsons, “Father 
Anthony Kohlmann, S.J.,” Catholic Historical Review, 4 (1918), 38-51. 
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petitioned Carroll for a German speaking pastor.*® In 1803 Kohl- 
mann sought admission to the Jesuits in Russia and in 1805 en- 
tered the Jesuit novitiate there. After but a year of novitiate he 
was sent to assist the struggling Jesuit mission in the United 
States. He finished his noviceship in the newly opened novitiate 
at Georgetown while acting as socius or companion to the master 
of novices. Indeed, owing to the frequent absences of the master, 
Kohlmann frequently exercised the functions of master himself. 
Before he went to New York he spent several months assisting 
in and giving missions to German speaking parishes in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Benedict Fenwick, who accompanied Kohlmann to New York 
and who was his chief assistant there, was born in 1782 into 
an old Catholic landed family near Leonardtown in southern 
Maryland.*® After early studies at Georgetown College he began 
his ecclesiastical training at St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore, 
only to interrupt his course of studies to enter the Jesuit novitiate 
at Georgetown in 1806. He took his religious vows and was or- 
dained priest only a few weeks before he left for Manhattan. 

The very presence of the new priests seems to have had good 
effects in New York. Kohlmann wrote that “I was no sooner 
arrived in this city, and behold, the trustees, though before our 
arrival they had not spent a cent for the reparation and furniture 
of their clergyman’s house, laid out for the same purpose above 
$800.”*! But more to the purpose than the repairs on the rectory 
were the improvements in the parish. Within a few months 
Kohlmann wrote that the congregation had been transformed. 
The communion rail, formerly deserted, was crowded every day. 
Confessions were heard all day long without interruption. Each 
Sunday in place of the former single English sermon three ser- 
mons were preached, in English, French, and German. Cate- 
chism classes for the children were introduced. 


29 This petition has been frequently reprinted, e.g., John T. Smith, The 
Catholic Church in New York (New York, 1905), I, 42-43. 

30 On Fenwick see Robert H. Lord, “The Organizer of the Church in 
New England, Bishop Benedict Joseph Fenwick, 1782-1846,” Catholic His- 
torical Review, 22 (1936), 173-184, and Orestes Brownson, “Rt. Rev. Bene- 
dict J. Fenwick,” Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 3 (1846), 526 ff. 

31 AEP, Kohlmann to Strickland, Nov. 7, 1808. 
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Heretics every day instructed and received into the Church; 
sick at least four or five times each day attended with cheer- 
fulness at the first call, and ordinarily such as stand in 
great need of instructions and general confessions; applica- 
tions made to all the houses to rise [sic] a subscription for 
the relief of the poor, by which means 3000 dollars have been 
collected to be payed [sic] constantly every year. All this 
has struck the Congregation in such a manner that I hear 
it generally say [sic] that if a Trustee, were he to admit the 
thought of sending us of [sic], he would be publicly stoned 
by the people. To God alone all the glory.** 


Part of these good results may have been due to a parish mis- 
sion; in March of 1809 Kohlmann reported that he was “now 
giving the Exercises [of St. Ignatius] in this parish.”** By the 
summer of 1809 Kohlmann could report further advances in 
parish life. He declared that 


people are astonished at the reformation of manners, the 
conversion of sinners and heretics, that follow everywhere 
in the steps of our Missionaries. . . . It has been observed 
by several, that at the 6 o’clock Mass the church is almost 
more crowded that it was a year ago at the last Mass of 
11 o’clock, and that there are as many communicants every 
Sunday than [sic] there were formerly at Easter. . . . In 
short, everyone is glad to see, that from the manner in which 
church and schools are conducted, from the many regular 
instructions, from the subscription raised for the relief of 
the distressed, & & &, the name of the Catholic Church is 
become an object of veneration to the most respectable 
characters of this city.** 


Among the sick calls received at St. Peter’s rectory one which 
arrived in the late spring of 1809 was memorable. It came from 
Tom Paine. After American independence, which he had done 
so much to secure by his pen, had been achieved, the author 
of Common Sense had plunged into pamphleteering in England 
and revolution in France. Execrated as an infidel and an atheist 
for his publication in England of The Age of Reason, an attack 
on Christianity and its Founder, Paine returned years later to 
live in obscurity in Greenwich Village. As he lay dying, Fenwick 


32 WA, Kohlmann to addressee unknown, March 20, 1809. 


33 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, March 21, 1809. 
34 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, July 26, 1809. 
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tells us, he summoned to his bedside the priests of St. Peter’s.*® 
Although he did not write his account of the incident until a 
quarter of a century had passed, Fenwick affirmed that the event 
had made a profound and lasting impression on his memory; 
and the details he incorporated in his story indicate that this 
was So. 

Paine had been informed by his doctors that his condition was 
hopeless. When he was advised by a Catholic visitor that a 
priest might be able to help him he sent the lady with a message 
to St. Peter’s. Fenwick, who received the message, requested 
Kohlmann to accompany him. Before entering the sickroom, the 
priests learned from Paine’s housekeeper that the dying man was 
more in agony of soul than pain of body, calling aloud on God 
for help and immediately thereafter questioning His existence. 
On entering Paine’s bedroom the two priests introduced them- 
selves, only to be met by silence. When Kohlmann attempted to 
open a discussion of The Age of Reason, he was angrily ordered 
to be silent. Fenwick launched upon a proof of the existence 
of God, only to be answered by blasphemies and an invitation to 


35 Archives of the Irish Province of the Society of Jesus (hereafter 
AIP), Benedict Fenwick to George Fenwick, S.J., Dec. 28, 1833. 

Had it not been for Bishop John England, Fenwick might never have 
written his story. On a visit to Ireland England had told of Paine’s death 
and declared that it was Kohlmann’s mishandling of the dying man which 
had prevented Paine from entering the Church before his death. The 
tale, of course, circulated and came to the notice of Peter Kenney, an 
Irish Jesuit who had known Kohlmann in America. Kenney wrote to 
America to learn the truth of the matter (WA, Kenney to Thomas Mul- 
ledy, S.J., Oct. 15, 1833). Another Jesuit of the Fenwick family, George, 
wrote to his uncle, then Bishop of Boston, who was indignant that his good 
friend Kohlmann had been so traduced. He wrote the present account 
to George Fenwick, who sent it on to Kenney in Ireland. Bishop England 
had seen Kohlmann in Rome at the end of 1832 (Peter Guilday, Life and 
Times of John England (New York, 1927), II, 140). It is regrettable that 
he did not secure and write down Kohlmann’s account of the incident. 
There are some references closer to the event than Fenwick’s letter of 
1833. The Jesuit visit to Paine is mentioned in John Grassi, “The Catho- 
lic Religion in the United States in 1818,” which was printed in the Wood- 
stock Letters, 11 (1882), 230-246, and reprinted in the Researches of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 8 (1891), 98-111. 
James R. Bayley, Brief Sketch of the Early History of the Catholic Church 
on the Island of New York (New York, 1870), p. 76, wrote: “I have in 
my possession a letter from Father Kohlmann to Mother Seton, in which 
he alludes to this interview. He speaks of Paine as one ‘worried in mind, 
afflicted in body, and unwilling to suffer; in fine, as given to all the 
horrors of despair.’” 
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leave. When he pointed out that they had come at Paine’s own 
request, the dying man in gentler tones spoke of his imminent 
death. Grasping the idea that Paine hoped that the priests had 
some remedies the doctors had not, Fenwick informed him that 
they could help only his soul. Angry once more, Paine told them 
to begone. Followed by blasphemies, the priests left. 


A more Christian death occurred on June 19, 1810, when Con- 
canen, the first bishop of New York, passed away in Italy.*® 
When the news reached New York Kohlmann determined to do 
honor to Concanen and to his episcopal office by celebrating the 
obsequies before the largest possible concourse of people. Conse- 
quently he adopted the rather unusual procedure of celebrating 
a solemn funeral Mass in black-draped St. Peter’s Church on 
a Sunday.** One effect of Concanen’s death was that Kohlmann 
now added another office to his post as vicar general. The synod 
of the American bishops held in Baltimore in 1810 appointed 
Kohlmann, so Bishop Plessis of Quebec tells us, administrator of 
the diocese of New York, sede vacante.** 


Kohlmann may have regretted that the bishop’s obsequies could 
not be celebrated in the new cathedral. The construction of the 
edifice was one of the Jesuit’s greatest projects. On his arrival 
in New York Kohlmann found that the proliferating Catholic 
congregation had long outgrown the little Church of St. Peter. 
He laid plans for a new and magnificent church and sought the 
support and financial contributions of his parishioners.*® In May 
1809 the Republican Watchtower reported the laying of the cor- 
nerstone by Kohlmann and the trustees of St. Peter’s “amidst a 
large and respectable assemblage of citizens, exceeding three 
thousand. We understand that the church, which is to be a large 
one, on the suggestion of the Right Reverend Archbishop Doctor 


36 Hughes, Concanen, p. 138; GA, Carroll to Bishop Joseph Plessis, 
Sept. 15, 1810. 

37 Kohlmann to Carroll, Oct. 29, 1810; cited in Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 20 (1909), 282. 

38 Joseph Octave Plessis, Journal des visites pastorales de 1815 et 1816 
(Quebec, 1903), p. 160. Carroll had informed Plessis in 1811 that Kohl- 
mann was administrator; GA, Carroll to Plessis, March 12, 1811. 

39 Archbishop John Farley, History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral (New 
York, 1908), p. 50, calls Kohlmann “the leading spirit in the movement 
to build the cathedral.” 
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Carroll, is to be called ‘St. Patrick’s’.”*° Kohlmann hoped to 
complete the construction of the new church before the end 
of 1810, but difficulties delayed construction. It was not until 
May 5, 1815, that the New York Gazette could report: “Yester- 
day the elegant new Cathedral Church in Prince Street was con- 
secrated by the Right Rev. Bishop Cheverus, attended by many 
of the clergy belonging to the Catholic Church. His Hon. the 
Mayor and Aldermen, and the Trustees of the Church, attended 
the procession. About half past nine o’clock the church was 
crowded. It is supposed that the church contained between three 
and four thousand persons.”*? 

While he was busy about his work in the Church, Kohlmann 
suddenly found himself summoned before the courts of the state. 
In a letter sent to the superior of the American Jesuits in March 
1813, Kohlmann related the background of the famous confession 
trial which was to bring about legal recognition of the secrecy of the 
Catholic confessional.4* A penitent had used Kohlmann as an 
intermediary to make restitution. Kohlmann was thereupon sum- 
moned and questioned by the police, the grand jury, and the 
court of sessions; he refused to divulge the name of his penitent. 
In the latter court “the law, that seemed to be against me, was 
read, and immediately two lawyers of Protestant faith stood up 
in defense of me and desired the court to postpone the question 
for two days on account of its magnitude and novelty, as its 
decision was to make a standing law in future.”** Kohlmann went 
on to inform his superior that he looked forward to his day in 
court when “New York will hear a most interesting discussion on 
auricular confession, on its immense utility, even with regard to 
the commonwealth, etc., which will be printed and immediately 
forwarded to you. It is, in the opinion of all Catholics, the most 
providential thing that ever could happen for our H. Religion. I 
wished to be sent to gaol for refusing to give evidence, but I 
apprehend it will not be the case.” 

40 Quoted in Bayley, Brief Sketch, p. 73. 

41 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, July 26, 1809. 

42 Quoted in Bayley, Brief Sketch, p. 74. 

43 A lengthy discussion drawn from the published sources on the trial 
will be found in Anson P. Stokes, Church and State in the United States 


(New York, 1950), I, 838-850. 
44 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, March 8, 1813. 
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Kohlmann did not go to jail, and it seemed that he would not 
get the opportunity to give his statement on confession in public 
court. The district attorney wanted no part of the case; before 
the month of March was out it became known that he intended 
to enter a nolle prosequi. A committee of the trustees of St. 
Peter’s Church called on the district attorney and vainly urged 
him to go on with the case.*® Later they sent him a formal peti- 
tion to the same effect.*® As late as May 18, 1813, Kohlmann 
observed: “The attorney general, tho pressingly and repeatedly 
insisted upon by the Trustees, has not as yet answered whether 
he will bring up the trial. Never has anything vexed the court as 
much as this. They wish by all means to quash it, but this will 
not hinder the pamphlet on confession from making its way 
into the public.”*7 Several weeks later Kohlmann reported that 
the petition of the Catholics had succeeded and that the district 
attorney had listed the case for trial.** 

On June 7, 1813, the case was called before a bench of four 
judges headed by De Witt Clinton, mayor of New York. A jury 
was empaneled; Kohlmann was summoned, sworn, and ques- 
tioned. The Jesuit again refused to reveal the identity of his 
penitent and explained the reasons for his refusal at some 
length.4® Immediately thereafter, at the request of the attorneys 
for the defense, the jury was excused from attending the court 
for a week, to give counsel time to argue and the court to decide 
the point at issue. For two days the district attorney, stressing 
the fact that the case was called only at the insistence of the 
Catholics, debated the major issue with the defense attorneys. 
Court was then adjourned to June 14 to give the bench time to 
consider the arguments and to reach a decision. 

When the court reconvened De Witt Clinton gave the unani- 
mous ruling of the bench. He summed up the point at issue: 
“The question then is, whether a Roman catholic priest shall be 
compelled to disclose what he had received in confession—in vio- 


45 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, April 1, 1813. 

46 This petition is printed in the report of the trial, William Sampson, 
The Catholic Question in America (New York, 1813), pp. 52-54. 

47 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, May 18, 1813. 

48 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, June 1, 1813. 

49 Sampson, Catholic Question, pp. 8-12. 
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lation of his conscience, of his clerical engagements, and of the 
canons of his church, and with a certainty of being stripped of his 
sacred functions, and cut off from religious communion and social 
intercourse with the denomination to which he belongs.’®® The 
court decided that, if Kohlmann answered the questions put to 
him, he would suffer 


the compunctious visitings of a wounded conscience; and 
the gloomy perspective of a dreadful hereafter; although he 
would not lose an estate, or compromit a civil right, yet he 
would be deprived of his only means of support and sub- 
sistence—and although he would not confess a crime, or 
acknowledge his infamy, yet he would act an offense against 
high heaven, and seal his disgrace in the presence of his as- 
sembled friends, and to the affliction of a bereaved church 
and a weeping congregation. 

It cannot therefore for a moment " believed, that the mild 
and just principles of the common Law would place the wit- 
ness in such a dreadful predicament; in such a horrible dilem- 
ma, between perjury and false swearing: If he tells the truth 
he violates his ecclesiastical oath. If he prevaricates he vio- 
lates his judicial oath. Whether he lies, or whether he testi- 
fies the truth he is wicked, and it is impossible for him to 
act without acting against the laws of rectitude and the light 
of conscience. The only course is, for the court to declare 
that he shall not testify or act at all.®? 


Despite the fustian phraseology, Clinton’s decision has been 
recognized as good law in all the courts of the United States. To 
nail down this decision in statute law, Clinton during his second 
term as governor of New York signed the law providing that 
“no minister of the Gospel, or priest of any denomination what- 
soever, shall be allowed to disclose any confession made to him 
in his professional character.”’>? 

Kohlmann was not one to let the interest in the case mani- 
fested by the public disappear without using it to disseminate 
knowledge of the Catholic Church. Under the name of William 
Sampson, the chief lawyer for the defense, a book appeared en- 
titled The Catholic Question in America: Whether a Roman 


50 [bid., p. 47. 

51 [bid., pp. 102-103. 

52 Alexander C. Flick, ed., History of the State of New York (New 
York, 1937), IX, 172. 
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Catholic Clergyman be in any case compellable to disclose the 
secrets of Auricular Confession.®3 Since the profits of the book, 
if any, were to go to the building fund of St. Patrick’s,®* it seems 
probable that Kohlmann was the moving force behind its publi- 
cation. Half the book was given over to an appendix entitled 
“A True Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church 
Touching the Sacrament of Penance.’”55> The “True Exposition” 
was also published separately as a pamphlet.5® 

The authorship of the “True Exposition” is usually attributed 
to Kohlmann.57? The work, however, is unsigned, and the only 
eontemporary evidence of the real authorship is found in a letter 
_ to the Jesuit superior from one of the sclflastics in New York, 
James Wallace: ‘Rev. Mr. Kohlmann’s trial with a Treatise on 
Penance by the-¥evd. Mr. Fénwick is now in the Press and will 
soon be out.”®8 “Ft would seem reasonable to believe that both Kohl- 
mann and Fenwick contributed to the work, and that the final 
polish was applied by the one whose native tongue was English. A 
careful reading of the treatise will not bring to light any evidence to 
contradict Wallace’s testimony. 

The “True Exposition” was not the only Jesuit venture into 
the field of publishing. Wallace himself in 1812 published a 
mathematical text-book, 4 New Treatise on the Use of the Globes, 
and Practical Astronomy.™® One section of the lengthy title noted 
that the book was Designed for the Instruction of Youth, and 
Particularly Adapted to the United States. The volume was adopt- 
ed as a text by the neighboring Columbia College.® In 1813 the 
New York Jesuits published Man’s Only Affair, an English 
translation of a French book on the four last things.*! It is diffi- 


53 The book was printed by Edward Gillespy, New York, 1813. 

54 WA, James Wallace, S.J., to Grassi, July 23, 1813. 

55 The “True Exposition” caused a bit of controversy. It was attacked 
by Charles H. Wharton, ex-Jesuit and apostate priest, in a Short Answer 
(Philadelphia, 1814), which was in turn attacked by Simon Gallagher’s 
Brief Reply to a Short Answer (New York, 1815). 

56 Wilfred Parsons, Early Catholic Americana (New York, 1939), p. 112. 

57 Ibid.; Joachim, Kohlmann, p. 114; Joseph M. Finotti, Bibliographica 
Catholica Americana (New York, 1872), p. 233. 

58 WA, Wallace to Grassi, July 23, 1813. 

59 Bibliographical details in Parsons, Americana, p. 107. 

60 WA, Wallace to Grassi, Feb. 24, 1814. 

61 Bibliographical details in Parsons, Americana, p. 110. It is not clear 
whether the translation was newly made by one of the Jesuits in New 
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cult to determine if any of the Jesuit publications were best- 
sellers, although it seems that Man’s Only Affair achieved some 
popularity. In the following year the French original, under 
its proper title, Pensez-y-Bien, was published in New York. 
The Catholic Question seems to have had its measure of success. 
The Jesuit superior in Washington informed a friend that the 
book had been advertised in the papers in the Capital, “with a 
perhaps too short account of its subject and success.’’®* The New 
York Jesuits conceived the idea of publishing “a monthly or at 
least a quarterly Catholic publication in the form of a journal or 
magazine.”®* Had this plan been carried out the publication 
would have been the first Catholic periodical issued in the United 
States. But although the idea was discussed over a period of 
several months, it never reached execution. 

To a friend in England, Kohlmann wrote that “to cause re- 
ligion to flourish in this country, three things are essentially neces- 
sary: Ist, a Catholic college for the education of the male youth; 
2ndly, a nunnery for the education of young ladies; and 3rdly, 
an orphan home conducted by nuns.’® While Kohlmann never 
achieved his third objective, he did succeed in founding a girls’ 
academy and a college for boys. He named his school for boys 
the New York Literary Institution. The exact date when the 
Literary Institution began to function is not known. Kohlmann, 
however, had brought to New York in 1808 four scholastics to 
staff his prospective school.®® While classes had not begun 


York. Wallace seemed a bit put out that the profit from this book and 
The Catholic Question, “whatever it may be, is to go towards building the 
new church, being the most important object, it seems.” WA, Wallace 
to Grassi, July 23, 1813. 

62 Bibliographical details in Parsons, Americana, p. 117. 
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nor, ed., “Letters of John Grassi, S.J., to Simon Bruté de Remur, 1812- 
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66 AEP, Kohlmann to Strickland, Nov. 7, 1808. The names of these 
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early in November,® they were in full operation before Christmas 
of 1808, when Kohlmann informed Archbishop Carroll that the 
school had seventeen pupils.** The college was first located within 
the city limits.®® But since before a single school year had been 
completed boarding students were in residence,” larger quarters 
were required. Kohlmann negotiated the acquisition of a large 
house and about twenty acres of land beyond the city limits. By 
May 1810 the Literary Institution was on its new campus “four 
small miles from the city,”™! a site now occupied by St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral.** 


The change in site altered the character of the school. In the 
city the Literary Institution had been largely a day school; in the 
country, it became a boarding school. Kohlmann may have 
brought about this change of set purpose. Traditionally, Jesuit 


HistoricAL Recorps AND StupiEs, 24 (1934), 241. It is unfortunate that 
early catalogs of American Jesuits were not made or kept. Generations 
later attempts were made to draw up catalogs of these early years. So 
the Catalogus Sociorum Missionis Americae Foederatae Societatis Jesus 
ineunte anno 1809 (Woodstock, 1888), p. 4, declares that the four scholas- 
tics were James Ord, Michael White, James Redmond, and James Wallace, 
the last two still being novices. While no primary source seen by the pres- 
ent writer lists the names of the four scholastics, there is adequate docu- 
mentary evidence for the presence, at one time or another, of the scholastics 
White, Redmond, and Wallace, and of Adam Marshall as a priest. A 
Jesuit coadjutor brother also taught in New York. During 1813 Brother 
Mobberly was a master in St. Peter’s parochial school. 
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schools did not charge tuition fees, and the documents give no 
indication that the students at the New York school paid for their 
instruction. But Kohlmann had to tap some source of revenue to 
support the school. He secured the necessary income by charg- 
ing students for their board and lodging.** As early as July 1809 
four students boarded at the Jesuit residence in the city.7* Soon 
after the college moved to the country its facilities were taxed to 
the utmost by about forty boarders,** and Kohlmann planned a 
new dormitory to house another sixty boarders.7® To finance the 
construction of the dormitory, the Jesuits turned to a device 
commonly used at the time, a lottery licensed by the state gov- 
ernment. Kohlmann anticipated little trouble in securing™ the 
necessary authorization,”? nor did Fenwick, who reported that he 
would go to Albany “to petition the legislature for the grant of 
a lottery towards the erection of a new building. The Governor 
and principal members whose sons are with us have already prom- 
ised us all their influence and support.”’** Whatever happened, 
the Jesuits never ran the lottery, nor built their dormitory. 


The Literary Institution neither granted degrees nor offered 
courses in philosophy. By present American standards it cannot 
properly be called a college. But when in the early 19th century 
state-chartered “universities” offered courses in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, it at least eschewed an elementary department.” 
Its standards were certainly as high as the average American 
college at the time, and the quality of the students enrolled clearly 
indicates it had a good reputation. From the obiter dicta of the 
documents it is possible to get some idea of the school’s curricu- 


73 The only indication of the fees charged for board and lodging is found 
in a letter from Kohlmann to addressee unknown, Sept. 13, 1810, Wood- 
stock Letters, 31 (1902), 33: “Each student pays $200 a year.” The letter 
was written in French and the expression used seems to have been “200 
gourdes.” In 1814 Georgetown College did charge tuition, according to 
McGucken, Education, p. 71. While boarders were assessed $125 a year, 
day students paid $34. 

74 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, July 26, 1809. 

75 WA, Fenwick to his father, Dec. 4, 1810. 

76 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, Jan. 4, 1811. 
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lum. Instruction was given, of course, in religion. The school 
stressed languages heavily: it offered courses in English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and possibly Spanish and Italian.*° The school 
boasted an outstanding mathematics teacher in James Wallace, 
whom Kohlmann considered “one of the ablest in the United 
States.” 

The Jesuit school never had a very large enrollment. While a 
city day-school, although Kohlmann expected a larger enroll- 
ment,®* it taught “about 35 of the most respectable children of 
the city, both Catholics and of other persuasions.”’$* The dis- 
ruption caused by the move to the country temporarily affected 
the registration, which dropped to twenty.** Within a few 
months, however, Kohlmann wrote “We have at present 36 board- 
ers and in all probability this number will be 100 next year. Each 
student pays $200 a year. The most respectable families—amongst 
them the Governor of New York—send their children to us.’’®® 
These boarders were “as many as the house can possibly receive, 
among whom are the son of the late Governor Livingston and the 
son of the present Governor Tompkins.”** Fenwick, the presi- 
dent of the Literary Institution, reported that the school had 
“swelled of late beyond expectation. We are, in all, 60 odd persons 
living under the same roof, eight and thirty of whom (making no 
mention of day scholars) are students boarding with us, seven 
professors and the remainder servants. And if I may judge from 
the almost continual applications which we are under the necessity 
of refusing daily, I am satisfied that had I a house three times 
as large as the present, it would be filled in the space of two 
months,”’8? 

No wonder Kohlmann had recurring dreams of a new dor- 
mitory, dreams he was never to realize.** Owing to the lack 

80 AEP, Kohlmann to Strickland, Sept. 14, 1810. WA, Kohlmann to 
Grassi, Sept. 11, 1812, and Feb. 18, 1813. 
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of space the enrollment was stabilized at a small number, thirty- 
five to forty boarders and an unspecified number of day scholars. 
The number of boarders remained constant ;8® even in the dark 
months of 1814, when the closing of the school was momentarily 
expected, the boarders exceeded thirty in number and applications 
of prospective students had to be refused.®° Such continual appli- 
cations for admission indicate the good reputation of the college. 
Kohlmann had, indeed, some basis for his claim that “Everyone 
thinks that if the reputation of the house be kept up, it will in a 
short time rivalize any College in the country.’’! 

Relations with neighboring schools were good. Kohlmann re- 
ported in 1810 that “The professors of the State’s or Columbia 
College have sent us, these two years past, a kind invitation to 
accompany, at what they call the annual commencement, the 
processions of the students from the College to some or other 
Church, where speeches are delivered and degrees conferred.”®” 
The Literary Institution also had its speeches. In September 
1810 the public examinations of the school, as advertised in the 
newspapers, were held, “on which occasion premiums were dis- 
tributed, and speeches delivered, all which gave satisfaction to 
the respectable audience of ladies and gentlemen who attended.’ 

With the transfer of the college to the country, the Jesuit 
forces in New York had to be split. Kohlmann, as pastor of St. 
Peter’s, remained in the city. Fenwick, named president of the 
college, moved with the scholastics to the country campus. The 
number of Jesuits at the college was never very large. It appears 
that in September 1810 there were but two scholastics with Fen- 
wick.°* Others may have been added, for a few months later 
there were seven professors in residence.® 

Few extant documents touch upon the Literary Institution 
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during 1811 and 1812. The few that remain indicate that the 
college was doing well enough to keep in existence Kohlmann’s 
dream of a greatly enlarged physical plant.** In the summer of 
1812 Kohlmann remarked that the school was in splendid condi- 
tion.**? He anticipated further progress since two more priests, 
Adam Marshall and Peter Anthony Malou, had been assigned to 
New York. 

Marshall, destined to die as the first Catholic chaplain in the 
United States Navy, was born in Pennsylvania in 1785 and en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in 1807.%° It is reported that he had 
taught, as a scholastic, at the New York school.® His training as 
a Jesuit was brief, for he was ordained in Baltimore in 1811. 
After a short period on the missions in Maryland he was sent 
to New York, apparently early in 1812. 

Malou had had an eventful life. Born of a wealthy and 
prominent family in Belgium in 1753, he had been a married man. 
Two of his sons were elected to the Belgian senate; a grandson 
became bishop of Bruges. Malou had been a general in the Bel- 
gian army which revolted against Austria in 1789. The collapse 
of the rebellion forced him to seek safety in flight. When the 
armies of revolutionary France overran the Low Countries, he 
returned home and successfully sought election to the French 
Convention. There he had the temerity to demand Belgian inde- 
pendence. Once more he had to flee, this time to America. On 
his return to Europe, he found that he was a widower. There- 
upon he turned to the ecclesiastical state. In 1801 he joined the 
Sulpicians in Germany, only to leave them in 1805. Soon after- 
ward he entered the Jesuit novitiate in Russia as a coadjutor 
brother. Apparently he had not informed the Jesuit superiors of 
his background, for when a chance visitor recognized the brother 
gardener as a former Belgian banker and general, Malou was 

96 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, Jan. 4, 1811, and Dec. 4, 1811. 

97 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, June 23, 1812. 
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ordered back to his theology books. After ordination he taught 
in various Jesuit colleges in the Russian Empire until in 1811 
he was sent, at his own request, to the United States. He came 
to New York in the summer of 1812. 

Kohlmann assigned both Marshall and Malou to the New York 
Literary Institution. Within a few months, he had to report that 
both men were “‘sovereignly despised” by their students.'°! Malou, 
soon after his arrival, sent off one of his long letters (he could 
never write less than six or eight pages) to John Grassi, the 
superior of the American Jesuits. The document was typical of 
a man who would rule or wreck.!°? Nothing at the school suited 
him, and he had told Kohlmann and Fenwick so. In his office 
as prefect of discipline he had shown how authority should be 
used; he had already dismissed some of the students, and he 
promised that the remaining boys would toe the line. 

Malou’s letter apparently called down a rebuke on Kohlmann, 
for the latter wrote to the superior accepting his strictures. At 
the same time he entered the first of many pleas for Malou’s re- 
moval: “Everyone here thinks it urgent and essential to with- 
draw him from here.” The idea of making Malou a superior 
Kohlmann called unthinkable; he was “utterly unfit for the office 

. imprudent beyond conception.”!°% Fenwick and Wallace 
heartily seconded Kohlmann’s request. Fenwick asserted that if 
there were disorders in the college, as Malou had reported, the 
trouble could be traced to the man himself.1°* The ex-general 
was even advising the parents of prospective students not to en- 
roll their sons in the school. Wallace rehearsed Malou’s failings: 
imperious, imprudent, he had sought and obtained the post of 
prefect of discipline, only to have the boys run wild, since the 
prefect never appeared to perform his duties. Wallace concluded: 
“T am far from coinciding with Mr. Malou in the opinion of de- 
stroying this house, an opinion which he has often expressed, 
and which, it seems to me, he has endeavored to actuate, I will 
not say intentionally.” 
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If the superior wanted reasons to close the Literary Institution, 
Malou was glad to supply them. His critical letters continued. 
In December 1812 he sent Grassi eight closely written pages of 
complaints about “notre malheureux collége.”°® A few days later 
Kohlmann informed the superior that Malou had fallen sick and 
had been moved to the rectory in the city.’ Kohlmann did not 
want him to go back to the college. Because of Malou’s machina- 
tions the exodus from the school was continuing: in the last few 
days several more boys had packed their bags and left. This time 
Kohlmann’s pleas were successful and Malou was recalled to 
Maryland. But the damage caused by his wrecking proclivities 
was not easily repaired. Several months later Kohlmann reported 
that the school enrollment was only thirty-six : 


Whence, then, does this diminution of scholars proceed? 
God knows it, perhaps I am in the wrong, if I trace it to the 
conduct of R. F. M[alou] and F. Mar[shall], the first of 
whom went so far as to dissuade parents to place their chil- 
dren under our direction, encouraged private friendships of 
those who seemed to aspire to the Ecclesiastical State, a thing 
which causes great mischief, and who does not seem to have 
been designed by divine providence for the government of a 
college, as yr. Rev. may judge for yourself. The latter of 
whom is without energy, without spirit, and indeed destitute 
of every qualification, . . .1° 


While Malou injured the college by his activities, Marshall did 
his share of damage by sheer passivity. Kohlmann frequently 
petitioned Grassi to take him away.!® He reported that Mar- 
shall would not “even give any instructions to the students on 
Sunday, tho repeatedly requested by R. Mr. Fenwick”, who was 
exasperated by Marshall’s “total inertia and want of every- 
thing.”"° Eventually Grassi yielded to Kohlmann’s persistent 
requests and Marshall was recalled from New York in the sum- 
mer of 1813.14 

Although the trouble makers left the scene, the days of the 
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New York Literary Institution were numbered. The man who 
made the decision to close the school was John Anthony Grassi.'!” 
Born in Italy in 1775 he entered the Society of Jesus in 1799. 
After some years in Russia he departed to join the Jesuit mission 
in China but got no further than Portugal. Recalled to England, 
he remained there until his assignment to the United States, 
which he reached in the autumn of 1810. In 1812 he was ap- 
pointed superior of the Jesuits in America and rector of George- 
town College. Soon thereafter the movement to close the Literary 
Institution was begun. 

After the New York school had closed its doors, Kohlmann 
wrote to Grassi his own bitter version of the course of events. 
He blamed the superior’s weakness in yielding to the “three 
brothers Neale”: 


No man was more in favor of New York before your being 
Superior. All at once you seemed to be another man. The 
idea of having one perfect college grasped upon your mind. 
Happy circumstance for the Neales, who knew how to profit 
by it, and how to take your weak side. Your weak side was 
your determination to have a perfect college. They encour- 
aged you in it, and proposed as the only means to accom- 
plish your favorite plan, the breaking up of the Literary In- 
stitution, to which they had openly sworn ruin from its very 
beginning. And in order to succeed better and to destroy 
the whole weight of our remonstrances before-hand, they 
thought proper to resort to an engine which succeeded them 
admirably well. It was this: to represent Ours at New York 
and me at the head as having gone thither to erect altar 
against altar, as having destroyed by their deportment the 
college of Georgetown, as having no regard for morals and 
religion. . . . These things have beaten the ears of your Rev- 
erence so often, that you seriously believed that I was about 
becoming an apostate and making a schism. This was an ex- 
cellent way to carry on their plan and destroy my authority 
and with it the weight of our remonstrances. . . . To speak 
of New York or of having there an establishment seems to 
be a kind of heresy, a most hateful thing. As to this very 
day, Your Reverence would seem to be happy if with any 
propriety you could recall Father Fenwick and thus break 
up even the mission. And yet I know from certain knowledge 


112 See Gilbert J. Garraghan, “John Anthony Grassi, S.J., 1775-1849,” 
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that most of the Society were sorry for that event, and that 
the very consultors (except Father Francis [Neale]) dis- 
approved of it. And I know at this very day that there is 
not one that would not heartily wish to have there an estab- 
lishment. ... All this, so is the general belief, was exclusively 
the work of the Neales.1!% 


Such tendentious phraseology could not have been pleasant read- 
ing for Grassi. Certainly it presented the “three brothers Neale” 
in a far from favorable light. 


Yet Grassi had good reasons to close the school in New York. 
Upon assuming the direction of the Jesuit mission in the United 
States, he found it greatly overextended. If one of the boarding 
colleges had to be closed, it is quite understandable that the 
Neales would exert their influence to preserve Georgetown Col- 
lege. They were Marylanders, old men, settled in the old ways, 
and not likely to look with favor on the risky adventures of a 
foreigner. Charles Neale, for example, was quite content to 
spend his days in the convent of the Carmelite nuns he had 
brought to America. Even when he was superior of the American 
Jesuits, an office he twice held, from 1808 to 1812 and from 
1821 to 1823, he did not take up residence in a Jesuit house but 
remained in the peaceful cloister of the convent at Port Tobacco 
in Maryland. Although Kohlmann considered him inimical to 
the New York school, there is no evidence that Charles Neale 
during his first term of office ever contemplated, much less did 
anything to effect, the closing of the Literary Institution. More- 
over, the Neales were intimately connected with Georgetown 
College. Bishop Leonard Neale, who had been a member of the 
Society of Jesus before its suppression and who was Carroll’s 
auxiliary and eventual successor, had been president of George- 
town College from 1799 to 1806 and maintained his residence at 
the college long thereafter. The third brother, Father Francis 
Neale, was president of Georgetown from 1810 to 1812.1" 


As early as 1811 Kohlmann was convinced that the Neales 
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were not happy about the college in New York.’!© In the summer 
of 1811 Francis Neale sent a sharply critical letter to Fenwick, 
the president of the New York Literary Institution, intimating 
that the school had been designed to hurt Georgetown College. 
Declaring that the letter had hurt him deeply, Fenwick answered 
that, “If there was any scheme or concerted plan respecting our 
establishment in New York, I am a total stranger to it.” He 
went on to deny that the Jesuits in New York were “pulling 
against” the Jesuits in Maryland or were hostile to Georgetown 
College. Fenwick probably recalled this exchange of letters to 
mind when the final decision to close the New York school was 
transmitted to him by Grassi: he noted despondently that the 
closure “has long been desired and ardently pressed upon Your 
Reverence.”’!17 

If one of the colleges had to be closed, a much more weighty 
vote than that of the Neales was early cast in favor of George- 
town College. In November 1812 Archbishop Carroll wrote 
Grassi: “If either the college of Georgetown is to be discontinued, 
or the Literary Institution near New York, undoubtedly it must 
be the latter, however disagreeable this must be, yet justice due 
to the scholars and their parents will require this, if the establish- 
ment cannot be furnished with teachers. ... But I hope there is 
no necessity for hurrying to this extreme; it should, however, 
be kept in mind; and when it must be resorted to, Mr. Kohlmann 
and his friends ought to be prepared for the manner of doing 
it.”148 When Grassi communicated his problem to the Jesuit gen- 
eral, Father Brzozowski advised him to follow the advice of 
Archbishop Carroll and his own consultors in the matter.'!® 

Kohlmann, too, early knew of Grassi’s difficulties in finding 
suitable Jesuits to staff both colleges. After all, he had both 
Malou and Marshall on his hands and was doing his best to get 
rid of them. And he was aware of, and at first accepted, Grassi’s 
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proposed solution, the closing of one of the colleges. While he 
insisted that the Jesuits should keep a foothold in New York,'*° 
he wrote in February of 1813 to the superior in a tone manifest- 
ing indifference to the decision: “The fate of this Institution, 
Rev. Father, is in your hands. If against next August, it should 
be thought prudent to keep or break it up, we shall at all events 
be satisfied, having nothing in view but the glory of God and the 
accomplishment of his will.’?*!_ Again in May Kohlmann asked, 
rather unconcernedly, about the fate of the New York school, 
noting that if it was closed he could use Fenwick as the pastor of 
the new St. Patrick’s Church, and expressing his belief that most 
of the New York students would transfer to Georgetown Col- 
lege. If the school was discontinued, he concluded, “little dis- 
honor would reflect on our H. Religion, besides other reasons 
that may be alledged in case of its suppression.”!** There can 
be little doubt that these letters of Kohlmann confirmed Grassi’s 
tentative decision. 

Sober second thoughts convinced Kohlmann that the New 
York Literary Institution should not be allowed to perish. He 
thereupon considered all sorts of plans to keep the school in being. 
In June 1813 he suggested reestablishing the school on a new 
basis, admitting only Catholic boys, twenty of whom would suffice 
to support the college, and staffing the school with brothers and 
scholastics.1*3 Grassi learned that Kohlmann had written to the 
Sulpician Fathers in Montreal to offer the college to them.* 
Still another plan was evolved, to have the trustees of St. Peter’s 
conduct the school as a parochial venture.’*° So desperate was 
Kohlmann that he grasped at any straw: when a secular priest 
asked to join the Jesuits, Kohlmann immediately urged Grassi to 
accept him and to send him to New York to head the Literary 
Institution.17* 
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Meanwhile, Grassi was receiving advice from quarters he could 
not ignore. In the summer of 1813 the Jesuit general wrote that 
the mission in America obviously could not staff two boarding 
colleges.1*7 Since the selection of the school to be closed could 
not be made in Russia, Brzozowski told Grassi that he must 
make the decision himself. Archbishop Carroll was determined 
that his Georgetown College was not to be suppressed for the bene- 
fit of a school in another diocese. He objected to the assignment 
of another Jesuit priest to New York: “Such a measure cannot be 
reconciled with your views of dissolving the literary institu- 
tion.”128 The underlining of the title of the New York school 
shows Carroll’s opinion of that college. In another letter to 
Grassi the archbishop again resorted to underscoring to empha- 
size his opinion that either Georgetown College or “the so-called 
literary institution” must be closed, and it should not be George- 
town.}*9 

Finally the decision was made that the New York school should 
close its doors in August 1813.13 But in July Wallace, who with 
Marshall had received orders to move south, reported that Kohl- 
mann and Fenwick were taking no steps to close the college.’ 
Both men were straining every nerve to keep the school in 
being.152 August came, but classes continued. Wallace noted 
that the date of closing had been deferred to November 1. To 
Wallace’s letter Fenwick penned a postscript confirming the date 
and expressing his “utmost reluctance, and not without many 
well-founded apprehensions of consequences equally hurtful to my 
feelings and injurious to the credit of the Society.” 

Grassi attempted to soothe Fenwick’s ruffled feelings by point- 
ing out that he was but fulfilling the general’s will and that he 
had not the men to staff two colleges. He went on to declare that 
the New York college did not conform to the standards laid down 
in the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus inasmuch as the school 
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had been established without the authorization of the Jesuit gen- 
eral, was largely staffed by non-Jesuit teachers, and had no 
definite revenue from an established foundation to support it. 


Grassi’s forebearance with his subjects in New York must have 
been sorely tried when in August Kohlmann complained about 
Marshall’s recall.1*° With admirable patience Grassi refrained 
from pointing out that Marshall’s withdrawal was Kohlmann’s 
own request. He merely noted that Kohlmann had long known of 
Marshall’s going.’*® He added another reason why he had come 
to the decision that the New York school should be closed: the 
Society of Jesus did not own it. As a matter of fact, the title to 
the property of the New York Literary Institution was held by 
two trustees of St. Peter’s, Andrew Morris and Cornelius 
Heeney.'*7 Since Kohlmann had come to Manhattan without 
any financial resources, it must have been difficult to keep his 
college open. When the school was located in the city he was 
able to scrape together enough money to support his teachers and 
to rent classrooms, if, indeed, the rectory supplied by St. Peter’s 
did not double as a classroom building. Since the price of the 
country campus was beyond his means, he had come to an agree- 
ment with Morris and Heeney. They purchased the land, kept 
its title, and turned its use over to the New York Literary Insti- 
tution. From the profits of the school Kohlmann was to reim- 
burse the two laymen. When the full purchase price had been 
paid to them, they were to assign the title of the property to the 
Jesuits. Before the school closed its doors, Kohlmann had re- 
duced its debt from $13,500 to $10,000. Since Morris and Heeney 
had no use for an empty boarding school, the Jesuits took over 
the title of the property and its debt.’** It is ironical that the 
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priests received legal title to their school only after its doors 
had been finally closed. 

At the beginning of the school year in September 1813 Wal- 
lace wrote to Grassi: 


We have again commenced on Monday last, and what is 
some what extraordinary, there have been several applica- 
tions from parents. Four new scholars (protestants) have 
commenced—one Spaniard—and more are daily expected. 
There are now 31 boarders in the house, four or five of our 
old scholars are daily expected—so that about November it 
is supposed that the house will muster 38 or 40. This pros- 
pect has rendered former determinations somewhat dubious 
as to carrying on the house. Rev. Mr. Kohlmann is anxious 
to have it go on—but how he cannot determine. Rev. Mr. 
Fenwick says that if no members of the Society be left here, 
he will discontinue about November, remaining about a 
month or so after, till matters are regulated.'*® 


In the meantime the movement to keep the school in being had 
reached the Jesuit general, who informed Grassi that he had 
received a defense of the college from Kohlmann.'*° Brzozowski 
declared that he was too far removed from the scene to make a 
sound decision, but he urged that, if it could possibly be done, 
the school should be preserved. 

As late as October 20, Wallace informed Grassi, the decision 
to close the school on November 1 was still in effect.’*1 He added 
that Catholics in New York were quite angry about the closing. 
A few days later Wallace told the superior that, since difficulties 
with the publisher of his mathematics book would keep him in 
New York for some time, Fenwick had determined to keep the 
school going as long as he remained in the city.142 And Kohlmann 
wrote Grassi that he deemed it his duty, 


before the fatal blow is struck, to inform you again of the 
fatal and inevitable consequences that are likely to result 
from it... . Since their [i.e., Malou and Marshall] departure, 
there prevails such a regularity and good order, such an at- 
tachment of the students to their president and professors, 
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that all those living in the house testify never to have seen 
anything like it. The consequence is that they write heart- 
breaking letters to their parents, and that those molest us 
with incessant sollicitations to continue the house. The 
bigotted Protestants cannot but rejoice at the event, and 
all joy and spirit is taken away from the Trustees and the 
Catholic body. I mentioned that this step would knock in 
the head of the Ur.[suline] convent and the new church.?** 


Kohlmann lamented his earlier lack of foresight; “now the con- 
sultation of wise men and the effect produced by the news of 
the breaking up make us see an extent of consequences, which my 
short-sighted reason could not foresee.” 


Wallace reported that conditions at the Literary Institution 
were unchanged, “the place goes on as usual, no addition of new 
members, people living in suspense.”?** He again noted the strong 
public displeasure about the closing. The criticism of the laity 
reached even to Baltimore, and Carroll wrote to Grassi: “I am 
terrified by the very idea of calling Mr. Fenwick from New 
York. This very day I was assailed by a letter from one 
of the most respectable Catholics there, a man high in office, de- 
nouncing most fatal consequences, perpetual distrust of, and 
enmity to the Society, if your order for his removal, of which 
there was a rumor about, should be executed.”?*® 


Although Kohlmann continued to press the cause of the Lit- 
erary Institution,’** and Wallace urged Grassi to keep it open 
at least until the end of the school year,'*? Fenwick decided to 
end the college with the departure of Wallace, now scheduled for 
Easter.14® Plans were made to sell the property as soon as 
possible.14® Yet, despite public knowledge that the college was 
to close in April, Fenwick had to refuse eight or nine applications 
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for admission in February. Early in April Wallace departed 
and the school was closed.'°*! The New York Literary Institu- 
tion was a thing of the past. 

Hopes were nurtured, nevertheless, for the resurrection of the 
school. Even before it closed, Kohlmann, in expectation of its 
eventual restoration, sent to Grassi for transmission to the Father 
General a long apologia for the Jesuit activities in New York.®? 
He noted that, among other purposes, he had come to Manhat- 
tan to establish for the Jesuits a base free from the entangling 
circumstances which existed in Maryland. In addition, the New 
York house had cost the Society of Jesus not a penny; it had 
received hearty public support; and, at least at the beginning, it 
was not opposed even by the Neales. He asserted that when the 
Jesuits went to New York in 1808 there were enough men to 
staff two colleges; the school in New York had supplied voca- 
tions to the Society; and if there was now a shortage of man- 
power, it was the fault, not of New York, but of Maryland. 
Moreover, Kohlmann was not content to address the Jesuit 
general only through the superior in Maryland. There are extant 
a number of letters from Brzozowski to Grassi which show that 
Kohlmann carried to the highest quarters his campaign to restore 
the New York school. Because of war, communications between 
America and Europe were slow and uncertain, and as late as 
May 1814, when the school no longer existed, the general au- 
thorized Grassi to end the Literary Institution.15* On the receipt, 
a few days later, of a letter from Kohlmann Brzozowski instructed 
the superior to reconsider the matter.4** In July 1814 he stated, 
on the other hand, that he did not regret the decision to close 
the college.4*> In September, having heard once again from Kohl- 
mann, he again urged Grassi to consider the decision to close the 
school carefully.°* A year later, when the question of a new 
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college in New York was proposed to the general, he decided 
against it.57 The matter was again brought up in the following 
year, and the general left the decision to the Jesuit superior in 
America.158 

Kohlmann continued to press Grassi for a restoration of the 
New York school, but the tone he employed could scarcely ad- 
vance the cause he was pleading. The Jesuit superior was not 
flattered to learn that he was responsible for an act “which to 
this very day all the Fathers of the Society, except perhaps one 
or two, consider as the most destructive measure to the So- 
ciety.”"45° After this blast Grassi would not be likely to consider 
favorably Kohlmann’s demand that Georgetown College be trans- 
ferred to New York.!® Nor would the Neales have been pleased 
had Grassi showed them Kohlmann’s letter reproaching him for 
falling in with the Neales’ plan to get the Jesuits out of New 
York, the most important of the states, to entomb them in Mary- 
land, “the poorest and most beggarly of the whole union.”?® 

While Kohlmann came to New York in 1808 with a staff for 
his college, he had not at hand a similar group for his proposed 
academy for girls. In 1810 he reported that he was trying to 
secure the service of Irish Ursulines for his academy and Irish 
Presentation sisters for his future orphan asylum.’® He ex- 
pected the Ursulines in New York in 1811,?® but his hopes were 
not fulfilled. At the end of 1811 he informed a correspondent that 
he was still negotiating for the nuns.4** Three Ursulines finally 
arrived in New York in the spring of 1812.16 Apparently Kohl- 
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mann’s preparations for their coming were not all that could be 
desired ; he wrote in the summer of 1812 in a way that indicates 
that the sisters were not yet properly settled in New York.'® 
But by the end of the year he reported that the girls’ academy 
was flourishing: the nuns had eleven pupils, “are most comforta- 
bly situated, and receive great kindness from the respectable mem- 
bers of this congregation.”?® 

Kohlmann continued to give favorable reports about the Ur- 
sulines and their academy during the early months of 1813. In 
February he noted that “The Ladies are in very good spirits 
and are determined at all events not to go back.”!®* They were 
living comfortably in their academy. Their spiritual needs were 
taken care of by their resident chaplain, Father Charles Wouters, 
the Jesuit Kohlmann had secured for that office.® Mr. Bernard, 
apparently the owner of the house turned convent, had promised 
both the sisters and Kohlmann that the property was theirs abso- 
lutely free of charge. And Mr. Stephen Jumel, with whom Mr. 
Bernard was then living, had added his promise to provide for the 
nuns. Enough pupils attended the academy to support it, and a 
larger number was expected in the spring. In May Kohlmann 
wrote that the nuns had eighteen pupils, including four Protestant 
girls.17° The nuns, Kohlmann remarked, were the recipients of 
many gifts, “a timepiece worth 200 dollars, a carpet, chairs for 
the choir, paintings, etc.”!74 

While Kohlmann seemed quite content with his girls’ academy, 
others were not so sanguine. Fearful that Kohlmann had over- 
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reached himself, the Jesuit general wrote that the convent might 
prove a great mistake.’** He urged that Kohlmann should have 
nothing to do with its financial administration. 

Still greater troubles were facing the sisters. In May 1813 
the title to the property used for the convent had not yet been 
transferred, as had been so freely promised. It was held by 
Stephen Jumel; what had happened to the elusive Mr. Bernard 
the documents do not say.’** Jumel, Kohlmann wrote, was not 
unmindful of his promise to provide for the Ursulines, but since, 
owing to the misfortunes of the war, he had lost over $100,000 
during the past year, he felt himself unable to turn over the title 
without some consideration.’ He now promised to give the 
sisters one-third of the price of the property in return for a 
mortgage on the remainder, on which he would not ask interest 
until the Ursulines felt able to pay. He further proposed to cancel 
the mortgage if conditions would later permit. Kohlmann, report- 
ing this news, expressed the hope that he could persuade the 
trustees of St. Peter’s to come to the assistance of the Ursulines. 

Kohlmann did approach the trustees, as Wallace disapproving- 
ly observed, in order to keep the “discontented nuns” in New 
York.’ But if the sisters were discontented—as they had every 
right to be—the matter was soon settled. In July Kohlmann 
informed the Jesuit superior that, “Mr. Jumel has given the one- 
third of the country seat amounting to $4,000, and the Trustees 
have engaged themselves to pay the remaining $8,000 together 
with the interest to Mr. Jumel. Thus the convent is entirely 
cleared and has the most promising prospect. They have 25 
pupils and could have 40 in three months’ time, if they were but 
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willing to admit them.”!7* A few months later Wallace con- 
firmed this news, rather distressed that Kohlmann should exert 
himself for the convent rather than for the Literary Institu- 
tion.177 Yet in October Kohlmann informed Grassi that neither 
Jumel nor the trustees had as yet reduced their promises to writ- 
ing.'7® Thereafter the documents are silent on the question. It is 
not clear whether or not the Ursulines ever received title to the 
convent. 

The question of the convent’s title was not the last problem 
the nuns had to face. Their Jesuit chaplain left them before the 
end of 1813. It was not easy to secure a replacement. Normally 
their spiritual needs could be supplied by the nearby Literary In- 
stitution. But at times, as in the summer of 1813, the Jesuit 
school had no priest in residence.'7® Under such circumstances 
the lack of a priest was a major problem. Nor was Kohlmann 
slow to argue that the end of the Literary Institution and the con- 
sequent departure of its priests would entail the end also of the 
Ursuline Academy, an argument which Archbishop Carroll sum- 
marily rejected, too summarily, as the event proved, maintaining 
that the nuns could get the services of a chaplain from some other 
source. !8° 

Occasionally a priest from St. Peter’s had to go to the convent 
in the country. Wallace discontentedly noted that “one of our 
two horses is rendered useless, principally from hard drives— 
particularly to that unhappy monastery. . . .”28! And Kohl- 
mann, in the autumn of 1813, remarked that the sisters would 
soon move into the city “in order to educate conformably 
to their Institute the poor class of children.’”’!8* Although he did 
not mention it, the nuns might have desired the move in order to 
be sure of Mass. In any event the convent was not transferred. 


Knowing of the imminent closing of the Literary Institution, 
the nuns may have worried about the lack of a chaplain. Never- 
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theless, Kohlmann, as late as March 1814, seemed quite cheerful 
over their prospects. The Jesuit general, indeed, questioned the 
ability of the nuns to support themselves.’** Kohlmann told 
Grassi that there was no need to be concerned :!** the nuns would 
soon be solidly established; they would require no aid from the 
laity; they had a good number of pupils; and they enjoyed the 
public patronage of the corporation of New York City and of 
the government of the state. Indeed, in that month, the Ursulines 
had secured a charter of incorporation from the state legisla- 
ture.18 

The closing of the New York Literary Institution did not ad- 
versely affect the Ursuline Academy. Indeed, it seemed to have 
brightened its prospects, for the Trappist fathers who occupied 
the former Jesuit school supplied the nuns with a chaplain. It is 
repcrtcd that the Trappist chaplain baptized three converts from 
among the Ursuline pupils.4** But within a few months it was 
clear that the Trappist monastery would go the way of the Jesuit 
school.’8* With an insuperable shortage of priests in the diocese 
of New York, it must have been clear to the Ursulines that, if 
they stayed at their academy, they would be bereft of Mass and 
the sacraments. During the latter half of 1814 and into the 
spring of 1815 the nuns remained at their post. Possibly other 
elements than the lack of a chaplain were operative in their de- 
cision to close the academy and to return to Ireland.’®* But with 
the last of the Trappist priests, in the late spring of 1815, the 
Ursulines boarded ship for Europe.’®® 
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The Trappist interlude in New York lasted about a year. The 
French Revolution had harried the religious of this contemplative 
order all over Europe. Beginning in 1803 Trappists had sought 
refuge in the United States. In April 1814 Fenwick wrote to 
the Jesuit superior that no less a person than “Domn. Augustin, 
the general of the order of the Trappists, arrived not more than 
a week ago at New York with four young men of his order.”!** 
The Trappist general, who had left Europe a few steps ahead 
of Napoleon’s police, was a man of direct and immediate action. 
He arrived in New York at the beginning of April; by April 5 
he had purchased the property of the New York Literary Insti- 
tution ;!9? and the news that he had moved his subjects into 
quarters in the Jesuit school reached Washington by April 11.1% 


Dom Augustin apparently planned to make New York the head- 
quarters of his order. To that city he summoned all the Trap- 
pists in America; he began the establishment of a convent of 
Trappistine nuns; and he gathered over thirty boys in what is 
usually called an orphan asylum.’* But less than two months 
after Fenwick had transferred the title of the former Jesuit 
school to Dom Augustin, he was informed by the Trappist gen- 
eral that his order could not pay the price agreed upon for the 
monastery.4*° Dom Augustin told the Jesuit that he intended to 
beg for the money, but if he did not succeed in raising the neces- 
sary sum, he would lead the monks back to France. 


If effort was made to collect the money, it failed. Dom Au- 
gustin led an advance party of his monks and nuns aboard ship 


190 See Lawrence F. Flick, “The French Refugee Trappists in the U. S.,” 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 1 
(1886), 86-116. Flick supplies no references. He is largely followed by 
Sullivan, “Non-Permanent Foundations,” pp. 38-41. 

191 WA, Fenwick to Grassi, April 5, 1814. 

192 [bid, 

193 Grassi to Bruté, April 11, 1814, in O’Connor, “Letters,” p. 252. The 
Jesuits did not move out or the Trappists formally take title until May 1. 
But, as Kohlmann explained, the monks had no place to go, and a section 
of the house was turned over to them at once. WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, 
April 26, 1814. 

194 Sullivan, “Non-Permanent Foundations,” p. 40, notes: “It is proba- 
ble that these children were boys who were members of the third order 
and who accompanied Dom Augustin when he left New York for Europe.” 

195 WA, Fenwick to Grassi, June 27, 1814. It seems that even the stipu- 
lated down payment of $1,000 was never made. 
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in October 1814.1 The last of the Trappists sailed out of the 
port of New York in the spring of 1815,!®7 and the Jesuits were 
left holding the mortgaged property of the former New York 
Literary Institution.’ 

With the end of the New York school, the days of the Jesuit 
colony were numbered. It was only a matter of time before 
Kohlmann and Fenwick would be withdrawn and the Jesuit ven- 
ture in New York City brought to a close. As early as the spring 
of 1812, before the first signs of the fall of the college had made 
their appearance, there was question of Kohlmann’s transfer to 
Georgetown to assume the post of master of novices.!®® The pro- 
posal was made by Grassi, who had just assumed office as 
superior of the Jesuits in America. It appears that he had en- 
tered office with a policy of retrenchment and consolidation. 
Nothing, however, came of this first suggestion. 


When, in September 1813, the Jesuit general wrote to Grassi 
sanctioning the suppression of the Literary Institution, he urged 
that the mission in New York be maintained.* Discussing the 
disposition of the Jesuits there, he advised that Kohlmann be left 
in the city and supplied with a companion in place of the depart- 
ing Fenwick. The uproar over Fenwick’s proposed removal, 
which reached the ears of Archbishop Carroll,?°! probably induced 
Grassi to leave both Kohlmann and Fenwick in New York. But 
in the summer of 1814 the general approved Grassi’s proposal 
to appoint Kohlmann master of novices and advised that he be 
also nominated professor of theology at Georgetown.? 


When Archbishop Carroll was informed by Grassi of Kohl- 
mann’s removal from his post in New York, he objected: “If 
you withdraw Mr. Kohlmann from that station, there is no au- 
thority in this country which can institute a spiritual Adminis- 
trator of that diocese. He was nominated by Bishop Concanen 
as his Vicar, and after the bishop’s death he continued in the exer- 


196 Sullivan, “Non-Permanent Foundations,” p. 41. 
197 WA, Carroll to Enoch Fenwick, June 1, 1815. 
198 WA, Fenwick to Grassi, Feb. 20, 1815. 

199 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, June 23, 1812. 

200 WA, Brzozowski to Grassi, Sept. 30, 1813. 

201 WA, Carroll to Grassi, Nov. 22, 1813. 

202 WA, Brzozowski to Grassi, July 10, 1814. 
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cise of that office, no other provision being made, in conformity 
with the Bull of Bened. 14.—But Delegatus non potest delegare. 
In that respect his hands are tied.”?°% When Grassi replied that 
Kohlmann was moved on the orders of the Jesuit general, Carroll 
retorted that the general’s order was made “probably at your so- 
licitations,” and repeated his objections.?% 

Carroll was not the only one to object. Grassi felt compelled 
to defend his actions in removing Kohlmann from New York to 
his friend Bruté de Remur.?% Repeating that he was but the in- 
strument of the general in the matter, he raised the question of 
the validity of Kohlmann’s tenure of the post of vicar general of 
the diocese of New York. The question had arisen previously. 
In 1811 Kohlmann had written that he could not give up his 
office as vicar general without giving offense to Archbishop Car- 
roll.2°6 He had pointed out further that it was against synodal 
law for a religious pastor to be removed without the consent of 
the bishop. 

Nevertheless, Grassi was on good ground. It ran counter to 
the laws of the Society of Jesus for a member. to accept any 
prelacy in the Church. Further, Grassi had received a letter from 
the Jesuit general which contained instructions for Kohlmann to 
resign the office.2°7 But on this question of validity Grassi re- 
ceived an unsolicited answer from Archbishop Carroll: 


You have got out of the depth of my theology by remov- 
ing Mr. Kohlmann from N. York, before any other is ap- 
pointed, or, that I can see, can be appointed by any authority 
in America to govern that Diocess. The reason of your pro- 
cedure, alledged in your letter to Mr. [Enoch] Fenwick, 
my companion, is, that Mr. Kohlmann could not receive that 
appointment legally, without the General’s consent, and that 
he had not received it. If this be correct, all Mr. Kohlmann’s 
past acts of government were illegal and null. But happily, 


203 WA, Carroll to Grassi, Dec. 27, 1814. 

204 WA, Carroll to Grassi, Feb. 21, 1815. 

205 Grassi to Bruté, March 23, 1815, in O’Connor, “Letters,” p. 253. 

206 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, April 2, 1811. 

207 WA, Brzozowski to Grassi, Sept. 30, 1813. John Dubois, the third 
bishop of New York, did not know of this contretemps. When he heard, 
in 1829, that Kohlmann might return to the United States, he wrote to 
the Jesuit superior that Kohlmann might be made vicar general. WA, 
Dubois to Francis Dzierozynski, S.J., June 21, 1829. 
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this is not the case. In one of the General’s letters to me, 
giving the reasons which induced him to make you the su- 
perior and not Mr. Kohlmann, tho’ your elder, he observed 
that the latter, being in the possession of the administration 
of the Diocess of New York, and rendering great services to 
the most numerous congregation of that City, could not be 
removed from it without great prejudice. This letter I still 
have.?°8 


Yet in February 1815 Kohlmann was no longer in New York. 
Fenwick was under the impression that he was only making a 
flying visit to the South.2°° When in March he learned to his 
horror that Kohlmann would not return, he wrote a strong let- 
ter of protest to Grassi, lamenting “the deplorable consequences 
with which the withdrawal of Mr. Kohnmann will be attended 
in this congregation.”*?° He pleaded that Kohlmann at least be 
allowed to return to the city to settle his replacement, the Jesuit 
Father Maximilian Rantzau. He feared that otherwise Rantzau 
would be continually insulted, even forced to leave the city. Yet 
a few days later Grassi informed a correspondent that Rantzau 
vas in New York and Kohlmann was master of novices.?!! 


Something that must have done much to reconcile Kohlmann 
to his departure from New York was the fact that Malou had 
returned to the diocese. Malou had been as stormy a petrel in 
the diocese of Baltimore as he had proved himself at the New 
York Literary Institution. Carroll had informed Grassi that he 
was more than willing to see Malou leave his diocese.*!*_ And the 
Jesuit superior was not sorry to have Malou as far away from 
Georgetown as possible. Dissatisfied with America, Malou want- 
ed to return to Europe, and he declared that he would do so 
with or without the superior’s approval.?!* Nor had he neglected 
to inform the Jesuit general at length of his thoughts. The latter 
instructed Grassi to tell Malou to stay in the United States and 


208 WA, Carroll to Grassi, March 31, 1815. 

209 WA, Fenwick to Grassi, Feb. 20, 1815. 

210 WA, Fenwick to Grassi, March 7, 1815. 

211 WA, Grassi to John Cary, S.J., March 10, 1815. 

212 WA, Carroll to Grassi, Sept. 30, 1814. A year before Carroll had 
occasion to speak of Malou’s imprudence. Carroll to Grassi, Oct. 16, 1813, 
in Hughes, Documents, p. 367. 

213 WA, Carroll to Grassi, Sept. 30, 1814. 
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to stop writing lengthy political sermons to the Jesuit headquar- 
ters.24* 

When the Jesuit superior approached Kohlmann about finding 
a place for Malou in the diocese of New York, Kohlmann very 
strangely answered that he was “very willing to receive good Fr. 
Malou.’”*45 But not wishing to have another school wrecked, he 
made the proviso that Malou was to have nothing to do with the 
Ursuline Academy. When Malou returned to New York in the lat- 
ter months of 1814, Kohlmann had the prudence and good sense 
to keep him out of New York City. He assigned him to a small 
parish up the Hudson River at Newburgh. At the end of the 
year Kohlmann wrote to Grassi that the square peg had appar- 
ently found a square hole, for Malou had declared himself quite 
happy at Newburgh, so happy that he was willing to spend the 
rest of his days there.*4® But no sooner had Kohlmann moved 
out of New York City than Malou moved in.*"* 

From the arrival of the Jesuit colony in New York in 1808, 
the only priests assigned to the city had been members of the 
Society of Jesus. Although the Jesuit superior desired to with- 
draw all his subjects from New York with the closing of the 
Literary Institution, he simply could not have left the large 
Catholic population of the city without priests. The time was 
coming, indeed, when he felt free to liquidate the last remnants 
of the colony in New York. But that time had not arrived in 
1815. When, in May of that year, Bishop Cheverus of Boston 
came to dedicate the Cathedral of St. Patrick, he found the entire 
clerical staff of the city composed of the three Jesuits, Fenwick, 
Malou, and Rantzau.*4* The same three men were the only 
priests in the city when Bishop Plessis of Quebec arrived for a 
visit in September.??® 

Plessis found that Fenwick was acting as vicar general of the 
diocese.*“° Kohlmann had apparently transferred to Fenwick 
his powers. The bishop wondered whether this sub-delegation 

214 WA, Brzozowski to Grassi, Jan. 10, 1815. 

215 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, Oct. 14, 1814. 

216 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, Dec. 19, 1814. 

217 WA, Fenwick to Grassi, Feb. 20, 1815. 

218 WA, Cheverus to Carroll, May 9, 1815. 


219 Plessis, Journal, p. 160. 
220 [bid. 
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was regular, whether it had been sanctioned by the metropolitan, 
and whether he had the authority to sanction it. But the bishop 
from Quebec did not bother to seek answers to his own ques- 
tions, since, as he noted, a new bishop of New York was on his 
way. In November 1815 John Connolly, O.P., the second bishop 
of New York, arrived. Before coming to America he had se- 
cured the services of several priests for his diocese. 

With the new priests in residence in the city, the Jesuit superior 
began the withdrawal of his subjects from New York. Rantzau 
was in ill health, and this was addticed as the reason for his 
removal from New York in the spring of 1816.77! Later in the 
spring Grassi wrote to Connolly that Fenwick would be soon 
withdrawn. In a strong letter of protest the bishop pleaded that 
he be not deprived of Fenwick whom he described as his vicar 
general.*** As the New York Catholics had been angered by the 
withdrawal of Father “Colman” and the closing of the Literary 
Institution, so they would be furious at the departure of their 
beloved Fenwick.?** The bishop conciuded by declaring that, if 
Grassi withdrew Fenwick, he would be compelled to appeal to the 
Jesuit general and even to the Pope. But Grassi had apparently 
already approached the Jesuit general about the matter: in Septem- 
ber 1816 Brzozowski wrote to Grassi to sanction Fenwick’s with- 
drawal from New York.*** The strength of the representations 
from New York made the Jesuit superior pause, but only tem- 
porarily. Although his friend Bruté de Remur seconded the pro- 
tests of the Bishop of New York,?*° Grassi sent Fenwick the 
order to go south, and in the spring of 1817 Benedict Fenwick 
left the city. With his departure, the history of the Jesuit colony 
in New York came to an end. But since nobody wanted the 
trouble-maker, Father Peter Anthony Malou was left in the city 
to add to the history of the Jesuit colony an epilogue of dis- 
grace.?6 

pints WA, Connolly to Grassi, July 1, 1816. 

223 There are other testimonials to the love of the Catholics in New 


York for Fenwick. Cheverus felt compelled to speak of it. WA, Cheverus 
to Carroll, May 9, 1815. 

224 WA, Brzozowski to Grassi, Sept. 22, 1816. 

225 Bruté to Grassi, Feb. 6, 1817, in Hughes, Documents, p. 882. 

226 This story is told in detail in Ryan, Old St. Peter’s, pp. 132-156, and 
Dignan, ”Malou,” pp. 62-96. 
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In the days of the Literary Institution, Kohlmann felt com- 
pelled to request the Jesuit superior to forbid Malou to exchange 
letters with the parents of the students.**7 And it was known that 
Malou was writing to outsiders about the private affairs of the 
Society of Jesus.2*8 With the departure of Fenwick from New 
York, nobody remained to restrain either Malou’s pen or his 
actions. He did not hesitate to write to Archbishop Maréchal 
of Baltimore to denigrate the accomplishments of the Jesuit colony 
in New York.**® Not only did he attack Kohlmann and his Lit- 
erary Institution, but he brought ugly charges against Fenwick. 

Malou’s trouble-making proclivities reached their apogee under 
Bishop Connolly. In leading a faction of the trustees of St. Peter’s 
against their bishop, he was in his element. Penning circular let- 
ters in support of the rebels against the bishop, he defied Con- 
nolly and composed slanderous letters to be sent to Rome. Re- 
peatedly ordered out of the city by Kohlmann, now the superior 
of the American Jesuits, he as often wrote answers justifying 
his remaining in New York. So obnoxious had Malou become 
that in 1820 Rome sent Bishop Plessis of Quebec to New York 
as apostolic delegate. The papal delegate recommended, among 
other measures, that Malou be expelled from the diocese. But when 
orders to that effect came from Rome, Malou refused to obey. 
Threatened with expulsion from the Jesuit society unless he 
obeyed the precept of the Congregation of the Propaganda, Malou 
still refused to obey. In September 1821 the Jesuit superior in 
America sent Malou the official notification of his expulsion from 
the Society of Jesus.2*° Even further ecclesiastical sanctions did 
not deter the man. In November 1821 his priestly faculties were 
withdrawn. Yet he remained in New York. Only after the death 


227 WA, Kohlmann to Grassi, Sept. 11, 1812. 
228 WA, Wallace to Grassi, Sept. 21, 1812. 

229 This letter, dated June 26, 1817, is noted in Ryan, Old St. Peter's, 
p. 137. Ryan observes: “Further, in a memorial which he sent to Rome 
in May 1819 against Bishop Connolly, he reiterated the ugly charge (which 
was untrue) against the zealous Father Fenwick which may have caused 
his removal from New York. At least, Malou wrote that in consequence: 
‘he (Fenwick) was retired from the mission, as he should have been.’” 
Both Ryan and Malou forget that Fenwick was out of New York before 
the letter in question was written. 

230 WA, Kohlmann to Malou, Sept. 15, 1821. 
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of Bishop Connolly was Malou restored to the practice of his 
priestly functions. He spent the last years of his life serving 
St. Peter’s Church. Never was he reunited to the Society of 
Jesus. 

After their departure from New York the leaders of the defunct 
Jesuit colony performed notable services for their Society and 
their Church. After two terms as president of Georgetown Col- 
lege, Fenwick was elevated to the see of Boston. He served long 
and valiantly in that diocese and has merited the title “Organizer 
of the Church in New England.” Kohlman continued to serve 
his Society as master of novices, president of Georgetown Col- 
lege, and superior of the Jesuit mission in the United States. 
He achieved fame as a controversialist by his publication of Uni- 
tarianism Philosophically and Theologically Examined.*** | When 
the Roman College, now the Gregorian University, was returned 
to the restored Society of Jesus, Kohlmann was summoned to 
Rome to fill the chair of professor of theology. His most famous 
pupil is known in history as Leo XIII. 

Not the least of Kohlmann’s services was his work in New 
York. Farmer had planted the seed, Kohlmann, as the first ruler 
of the diocese in New York, had trained the growing church in 
the direction it has since followed. True, many of his projects 
were premature. Some of his creations quickly died; others he 
was never able to infuse with the breath of life. Yet in more 
recent days, all Kohlmann’s dreams have become realities. He 
organized annual collections for the relief of the poor. He sought 
to introduce religious orders to care for the unfortunate. While 
he could but plan to create a Catholic periodical press, he used 
the printed word to disseminate knowledge of Catholicism. He 
strained every effort to create and to keep in being secondary 
schools for the Catholic youth. 

When Kohlmann came to New York, Catholic life in that city 
trembled in the balance. By his administration of the sacraments, 
his preaching, and his plans, he revivified and strengthened that 
life; and it has never since been in danger of failing. He set the 
pattern for parochial life. By constructing a cathedral, for its 








231 This work was published in Washington, D. C., 1821-22, in two 
volumes. 
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time and place magnificent, he secured the respect of non-Catholics 
for his Church and a salutary measure of pride for Catholics 
themselves. By the confession trial he attained for the priest- 
hood a recognized position before the law. Kohlmann and his 
colony have merited well of the Church of New York. 


APPENDIX 


It is evident that, among other reasons, the Jesuits were sent 
to New York to repair, if possible, the damage done there by the 
scandal and neglect of the clergy. Such is an essential, if distaste- 
ful, part of the background of the Jesuit colony in the city; and in 
this respect the present study contradicts every published account 
of the Church in New York under the O’Briens. Indeed, church 
historians have been inclined to make a mystery of the fact that 
neither O’Brien was made a bishop. So Peter Guilday, Life and 
Times of John Carroll (New York, 1922), II, 631: “To most 
historians of the Diocese of New York and of the American 
Church in general, Carroll’s abstention from nominating either of 
the O’Briens [for the see of New York] is viewed as having 
proved fatal to the peace of the Church in this country.” 

Further documentation, beyond the sources cited in the text 
of this essay, of the point of view here taken is, therefore, in 
order. It is presented in an effort to solve the mystery mentioned 
above. 

Regarding Matthew O’Brien: Leo R. Ryan Old St. Peter’s 
(New York, 1935), p. 127, refers to a letter, dated April 7, 1806, 
from William O’Brien to Bishop Carroll, which alludes to trouble 
with his curate, Matthew O’Brien. It may be significant that the 
latter ended his connection with St. Peter’s just at the time Car- 
roll mentioned his fears of “the explosion of dreadful scandals” 
in New York (Woodstock Archives, Carroll to Robert Moly- 
neux, S.J., Feb. 25, 1807). It may also be significant that a year 
later Carroll would not consider the return of Matthew to New 
York (WA, Carroll to Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., Aug. 15, 1808). 

Respecting William O’Brien: It is sometimes said that he was 
not made a bishop because of ill health. Support for this view 
is adduced in a letter of Carroll to Concanen, written in 1806: 
“At New York your venerable old Friend, Dr. O’Brien, though 
vigorous in mind last summer, can render no service in the min- 
istry.” Cited in Vincent R. Hughes, Rt. Rev. Richard Luke Con- 
canen, O.P. (Friburg, Switzerland, 1926), p. 89. But since the 
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baptismal registers of St. Peter’s bear witness that both O’Briens 
performed priestly functions at least until the following year, the 
exact bearing of this statement is uncertain. Moreover, when 
Carroll wrote to Concanen his recommendations for the new 
American bishoprics, he remarked: “You may be surprised that 
no mention is made on this occasion of your and my good old 
friend, Dr. William O’Brien of New York. I am sorry to say 
that without wronging my conscience I could not recommend 
him.” This letter, dated June 17, 1807, is given in Hughes, Con- 
canen, p. 89. It will be remembered that two months after the 
letter was written William was superseded as pastor of St. Peter’s. 
On August 8, 1809, Concanen, then bishop of New York, wrote 
to Carroll: “I dare say I fully comprehend the nature of the dis- 
positions you have taken to remove the disagreeable circum- 
stances that had arisen in the Church of New York, and 
which you could not commit to paper. I thank you for them; and 
I am sure that thereby you have spared me a disagreeable office. 
I beg you'll assure Messrs. Kohlmann and Fenwick of my regard 
and affection. . . .” Cited in Victor F. O’Daniel, “Concanen’s 
Election to the See of New York (1808-1810),” Catholic His- 
torical Review, 2 (1916), 32. It seems quite probable that 
these “disagreeable circumstances” were in Concanen’s mind when, 
on November 30, 1809, he wrote to Ambrose Maréchal: “I be- 
lieve that Dr. Carroll was obliged to remove Revd. Mr. O’Brien 
from the ministry. This gentleman, after a long series of years 
spent in the labors of the mission, had I am sorry to learn pre- 
varicated in his old age, by an irregular conduct.” Quoted in 
Hughes, Concanen, p. 130. After leaving St. Peter’s in August 
1807 William lived in retirement in New York until his death 
in 1816. He was supported by a pension granted by the trustees 
of St. Peter’s. It may be significant that this pension was not 
granted until 1810. See Ryan, Old St. Peter’s, p. 88. 





NECROLOGY 


The United States Catholic Historical Society has marked in 
expression of deep regret the deaths during the past year of 


the Very Reverend Francis X. Talbot, S.J. 
and 
Mr. Frank D. Whalen. 


Both long and prominent members of the society, they ever 
showed themselves enthusiastic supporters of its activities. 
Their passing is a sad loss to officers and fellow- members. 


Requiescant in pace. 
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